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Facts and Figures 


As the fall school term drew to a close, 
the National Education Association's 
Research Division released its annual in- 
ventory on the state of the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. Highlights: 
>Enrollment: Up 1,000,000 over last 
year. Current figures: elementary, 24,- 
340,919; high schools, 10,300,708. 
>Per-pupil Expense: $340; up nearly 5 
per cent over last year, 72 per cent since 
1948-49, The current low, $164 per year 
in Alabama; the high, $535 in New York. 
> Teachers: Average salary is now 
$4,775, up 4.5 per cent over last year. 

Average salary of “instructional person- 
nel”—which includes principals, teach- 
ers, and supervisors—is $4,935.) There 
are now 1,291,929 classroom teachers in 
U.S., a one-year gain of 4.4 per cent. 
Emergency teachers total 95,721, a 1 
per cent increase over last year. 
>School Finance: The total estimated 

come of the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools for 1958-59 is $14,- 
827,550,000; an increase of 8.6 per cent 
over 1957-58. Local taxing districts this 
year continue to contribute the major 
portion (56.8 per cent) of school rev- 
enues. The states contribute 39.7 per 
cent and the Federal government, 3.5 
per cent. 

For copy of report, send 25 cents to 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Big Stories of ‘58 


Che biggest education stories of 1958: 

1. National Defense Education Act 
passed, providing loans for college stu- 
dents and funds for improvement of sci- 
ence and math instruction, testing and 
guidance, and A-V experimentation. 

2. A dozen public schools in Arkan- 
sas and Virginia are closed by state offi- 
cials in integration controversy. Supreme 
Court rules that neither evasion nor force 
can nullify its school integration deci- 
sion, It also rules that Alabama’s pupil 
placement law (which permits school 
boards to assign students on an individ- 
ual basis without regard to race or color) 
is not unconstitutional on its face. 

3. Rockefeller Brothers Fund issues 
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Salaries and Purchasing Power of 
Instructional Staff 


1948-1949 


1958-1959 


Average Salary 


Increase 73.4% 


1948-1949 


Purchasing Power 


Increase 43.8% 


Scholastic Teacher chart based on NEA Research Division estimates. 





School pay is way up over a decade ago. Instructional staff members 
(teachers, principals, and supervisors), today average about 73 per cent 
more than their 1949 counterparts. The only trouble is that today’s inflated 
dollar doesn‘t buy as much. Purchasing power shown above is figured on basis 
of the 1947-49 price index. Salaries vary greatly from state to state, and 
Scholastic Teacher will carry a salary breakdown, by states, in a future issue. 


report on “The Pursuit of Excellence.” 
Report calls for doubling of financial 
support for education within the next 
decade; higher pay for teachers; Federal 
aid; greater use of A-V devices, includ- 
ing TV. 

4. Dr. James B. Conant tours the 
country to discuss his findings on the 
comprehensive high school. 

5. Chicago parochial school fire kills 


90 pupils, three teachers. Many states 
and cities start stringent checks on local 
fire hazards. 

6. Delinquency plagues school sys- 
tems—particularly in the large cities. 
New York City cracks down on trouble- 
makers—suspending more than 1,000, 
and then setting up special schools for 
them. NEA launches delinquency study. 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


special Textbook Issue see paces 8-1 to 30-1 
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| AND “SPACE AGE” 
—— EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
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+ 
EB FILMS 
FOR SCIENCE 


>, 
The entire field staff of 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
working with experts in science 
and other areas, is trained 
and ready to offer guidance 
and counsel to schools and 
school systems concerning the 
National Defense Education Act 
in reference to audio-visual 
materials. Your letter or 
telephone call will command the 
services of an EBF 
representative near you. 
Write today for EBF’s new 
“Space Age’ catalog. 

— . * 
Left: scene from the E B Film, EArtH SATELLITES; 


an illustration by Fred L. Wolff, from the book, 
THE WAR FOR THE Moon, by Martin Caidin. 
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IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR 
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’ 
For more than 30 years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has had but one 


goal—to produce the finest audio-visual materials; to make them available 
in the majority of our classrooms; to provide films and filmstrips that are 


easily accessible to all teachers. 


You within the field of education have been more than loyal allies through 
the years in helping us build the existing great E B Film audio-visual library 
which is unquestionably considered to be the standard for such materials 
throughout the world. No further impetus than the constant encourage- 
ment and leadership of America’s educators has been needed to bring E B 


Films to the present point of readiness. 


Today E B Films —with but a portion of its many resources —can offer more 
than 350 films, several complete courses on film and many filmstrips in the 
specific areas recently highlighted as most vital to our security under the 
new National Defense Education Act. 


\ special catalog of all EBF films and filmstrips on science and other areas 
covered by the various sections of the NDE Act has been prepared for your 


convenience and is available upon request. 


The tools to do the job are at hand. You demanded them long ago—E B 
Films delivered and will continue to do so. Fortunately, however, the NDE 
Act at last provides an economic climate under which America’s teachers 
can secure audio-visual and other teaching tools even beyond the challenge 
of today’s crisis in “Space Age’ education. It rests with every individual 
and segment within the structure of American education to make the 


most of our new opportunity. 
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7. Public interest in education takes 
sharp upturn. Citizen groups survey cur- 
riculum help revamp school programs, 
campaign fo1 school construction bond 
issues, In wake of recession, many com- 
munities resist bond issues 

8. Russians and Americans exchange 
educators for scrutiny of each other’s 
school systems. Interest in Russian as a 
foreign language instruction grows in 
U.S. schools 

9, Experiments with educational T\ 

-heavily backed, in many instances, by 
Ford Foundation money—reach new 
peak 

10. The Commission on the Social 
Studies of the National Council for the 
Social Studies issues a, draft report on 
curriculum planning. It calls for reor- 
ganization of curriculum, and creation 
of a national commission to clarify 
social studies role. NCSS calls on Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for teaching 


»f social studies and humanities 


Detroit Eyes Schools 


Like many other American communi 
ties, Detroit has had its share of educa 
tional proble ms in recent vears. Early in 
1957. the city Board of Education and 
Superinte ident Samuel M. Brownell de 

led to do sometl ing about them 

he ppointed a 270-member Cit 
dvisory Committee on School 

to examine the problems and 

recommendations Able hard 
\ orking Ceorge Romney preside nt ol 
American Motors Corporation was 
named chairman. Before the committes 
completed its task 18 months later, more 
than 2,000 Detroiters had taken part in 
the top-to-bottom community-wide proj- 
ect 

The committee’s report (more than a 
foot thick) covers all areas of the school 
system. Good education, it points out, is 
not just a matter of concern to parents, 
teachers and pupils, but to everyone in 
the community. 

Some of the specific recommendations: 

Curriculum: Intensify instruction in 
the basic subjects, including reading, 
writing, mathematics, and science. Re- 
fresher courses for eleventh and twelfth- 
vear students who do not meet reason- 
able standards in reading, writing, 
speaking, and arithmetic. Greater em- 
phasis on foreign languages, starting in 
the eighth grade, and including a re- 
quired three-year language sequence for 
college-bound students. Reduce class 
size in all schools to an average of 30 
pupils. Promote pupils on an annual, 
rather than semi-annual, basis. Establish 
a clearly-understood policy with respect 
to marking, passing, and failing. Provide 
enriched program for gifted. 

School Plant: Set up priorities for 
improvment and maintenance as funds 
are made available. Eliminate hazardous 


conditions (42,000 of the city’s 280,- 
000 students attend non-fire-resistant 
schools). In the construction of future 
schools, consideration should be given 
to smaller school units (600-800 pupils 
for elementary schools; 1,000-1,200, jun- 
ior highs; 1,700-2,000 senior highs). 

Finance: The present 4% extra mills 
levy, which expires next July, should be 
replaced by a new 7% extra mills levy 
for a period of five years. A capital con- 
struction program totaling $141,000,- 
000 should be carried out in the next 
decade. 

Personnel: Drastic steps must be 
taken to recruit and hold top-notch 
teachers. “Young, personable and en- 
thusiastic experienced teachers,” as well 
as “professional advertising people” 
should be employed for recruitment pur- 
poses. More money must be found for 
higher salaries. The “dedicated teachet 
rendering outstanding service” and “the 
teacher carrying an extra work load” 
should receive suitable compensation for 
this 

Community Relations: Establish a di 
vision of school relations headed by an 
administrator with the rank of assistant 
superintende nt Chis division would be 
charged with the responsibility of carry- 

Continued on page 6-1 





Louis de Rochemont presents 
ROGER TILTON’S 


“7 Guideposts to 
Good Design” 


i6mm Sd. 14 min. Color 
Rental: $10.00 

Sale: $150.00 
Only American film that 
discusses design on a basic 
education level with benefit 
(or hindrance) of specific 
production promotion" 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST FREE CATALOG: 


Louis de Rochemont Associates 
Film Library Dept. ST. 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. ORegon 5-7220 











For Teachers of “if iy 
SCIENCES 

GEOGRAPHY 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

HISTORY 

and others 


FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Send 
for free illustrated catalog 


Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. 
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So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient fs Dy he 
. 
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2) 
from $998. See more . . . spend less ees all 
ia - 


Europ 30-99 Doys f.575Q np 


Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours 
at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. 


ITA “For the Young of All Ages Ask Your Trove! Agent 
Dept.T 545 5th Ave., New York 17 
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you are well aware that the in- 

creasing need for qualified scien- 
tists is making it mandatory that 
science training begin early in the ele- 
mentary grades. From 3rd through 
12th grade, each succeeding year will 
expand the scientific knowledge and 
lay a solid foundation of fact and 
interest for future high school and 


CC lege W ork 


With COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to inform them and enrich their 
Science curriculum, your pupils will 
be provided with the fuel for their 
“take off” into every conceivable field 


of science. Even the newest advances 


COLLIER’S gives 
Librarians—Teachers— 
Students— 


the reference sources they need 
to keep pace in this 
SPACE SATELLITE AGE 


Outstanding Science coverage 


on such timely topics as: 

Pages 
Atomic Science 70 
Aviation 255 
Biological Science 686 
Chemistry—Physics 609 
Electronics 148 
Engineering 288 
Industrial Development 291 
Mathematics 137 
Medical Science 477 
Meteorology-Astronomy 165 


Let 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HELP PUT YOUR CLASS 
“in Orbit’ FOR 1959! 


Ise: Callie’ Collier Collier’ Collier’ Collier 
Baevelc Facvek Enevelo 
pedis peda pedia 


and discoveries are presented to them 
in COLLIER’S—technically correct, 
but explained in clear, understandable 


terms. 


Because COLLIER’S was planned and 
written since the advent of the atomic 
age, and revised in 1958, it has up- 
to-the-minute information for inquir- 
ing minds. Space Satellites, Multi- 
Stage Rockets, Guided Intercontinen- 


tal Missiles, Atomic Submarines and 


WRITE FOR THESE 


Name 
Address 


City 


Coll 


Ency 


Coll Collier's 
Ency Encyclo. | 
pedia pedia 
p ——— = 
BIBLIO. | 
RAPHY 
INDEX 
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Lunar Probes are the results of re- 
search in the new field of Space Tech- 
nology and man’s effort to reach or 
circle the moon. COLLIER’S encom- 
passes all of these and briefs your 
pupils in their operation and meaning 
for today’s and tomorrow’s living. 
COLLIER’S ideally complements the 


school Science curriculum. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Educational Division 
640 Sth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE booklets marked 


Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
Space Satellites 


Rockets and Satellites 
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Continued from page 4-1 


ing out a comprehensive program de 
signed to build better community under 
standing of education 


Compulsory, But— 


When the current school term began 
last September, a group of Negro pa 
ents in the Harlem section of New York 
City refused to send their children to 
the neighborhood public schools. They 
charged that these schools were inferior 


dent bodies. (New York City school dis- 
tricts tend to reflect neighborhood racial 
composition. Thus, a Negro neighbor- 
hood will tend to have a vast majority 
of Negro pupils. ) 

The parents were brought into Do- 
mestic Relations Court by public school 
authorities on charges that they violated 
the state’s compulsory school attendance 
law. Most of the cases were assigned to 
Justice Nathaniel Kaplan and two were 
given to Justice Justine Wise Polier. 

Justice Kaplan refused to hear the 
parents’ contention that the Harlem 
schools were inferior. The only defense, 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


to other schools with “integrated” stu- he said, was that of providing suitable 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


MARSH 
STEAMBOAT 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 65 


education to the children outside the 
public schools. Since the parents had 
failed to do this, he found them guilty. 

However, Justice Polier threw out the 
charges. Said Justice Polier: 

The Harlem schools, because of their 
high percentage of substitute teachers, 
offered pupils “inferior educational op- 
portunities.” Parents “have the consti- 
tutionally guaranteed right to elect no 
education for their children rather than 
to subject them to discriminatorily in- 
ferior education.” 

City school officials immediately made 
plans to appeal Justice Polier’s decision. 
Should it stand, they warned, it would 
make meaningless the state’s compulsory 
school attendance law. 


In Brief 


PUncle Sam will shell out $45,510 
to help rebuild bomb-blasted Clinton 
Tenn.) H.S. Funds will be made avail- 
able under a law authorizing grants for 
school construction because of increased 
school enrollments resulting from Fed- 
eral activities 


New York State Commissioner James 
E. Allen, Jr., has appointed a three- 
member citizens’ committee to investi- 
gate charges of waste and extravagance 
in the New York City school-building 
program. Committee members are Ford 
Foundation president Henry T., Heald; 
lawyer Max J. Rubin, president of the 
State Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools; and Prof. Herold C. Hunt. 
Harvard Univ. Graduate School of 
Education, The charges have been 
made by city Controller Lawrence E. 
Gerosa. 


PLyle W. Ashby has been named 
deputy executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He has 
been with NEA for 31 years. 


PMiss Katherine A. Tucker, formerly 
Consultant in Home Economics, Topeka 
(Kansas) Public Schools, and a former 
member of the Co-ed Editorial Advisory 
Board (1955-57), died on November 29, 
1958, of lung cancer. She had been ill 
for several months. Although she had 
retired in 1957, in March 1958 Miss 
Tucker was designated by her fellow 
members of the Topeka Teachers Asso- 
ciation as their choice for the Topeka 
Master Teacher Award. 


Most foreigners who visit this country 
go away with the complaint that the 
pace of American life is too fast. But a 
top Russian educator, who has just 
ended a visit here, has just the opposite 
criticism about the pace of U.S. educa- 
tion. Commenting on his classroom 
visits, Aleksei I. Markushevich said: 
“Sometimes, I’ve had the feeling I was 
watching a slow motion film.” 





Are there 

answers for 

all of their 
questions? 


There are answers, of course. But they hold an extra value 
if children can find them without assistance. In this way, 
Britannica Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary school children 
lifetime research skills as they use the set 

without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because Britannica 
Junior makes no attempt to cover all age levels. All 
material is selected, written and edited for use by the 
elementary school child. Short sentences and paragraphs 
are set in a clear type selected by the children themselves 
in classroom tests. The one-volume index is as easy 
to use as the dictionary, and it trains children for use 
of comprehensive adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions increases each year, 
so does the content of Britannica Junior. During the 
last five years, 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in the 
same period, 3,411 articles were revised. This continuous 
revision keeps Britannica Junior in step with modern 
teaching trends as well as the changing world of facts. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Traveling 
Through Space,” send a postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 123MC, Educational Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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ju Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 





By JOHN H. HAEFNER 
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Americ 


been condit 


Generations of 
girls have 
schooling and the opening o 
iers of intellectual interests 
What follo 
next day merely completes the 
cycle. Students file into the 
and are told by the teacher to 
their books. Having spent less time o1 
than the } te icher ré 
serves for himself the right t 
book open. By converting the 


this pernicious phras¢ 


lassro mm 
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close 


the lesson 
o keep his 
ch ipter 
and section headings int 
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tation. 

Evaluation of 


question 


John H. Haefn 
cial Studies Education 
High School, State Unit 
former president of the National Counci 
for the Social Studies, he has served a 
educational consultant for the War De 
partment in the U.S. Occupied Zon 
of Germany. 


simple matter. Johnny is a “good” stu- 
a photographic 


dent because he has 


memory and a loud voice with which 


to repeat (verbatim, since he is the 
“best” 


what 


student in the class) exactly 


the textbook said 
~ poor * because she can’t recall what the 
] } 


more ikel i} 


Jane, alas, 1S 
book said, or, has too muc 
reguregitate what she al- 
1.Q. 145, 


gifted in the 


integrity to 
ready understands. Joe per- 


haps the most class, 


becomes only an “average” student and 
completely bored. He craves intellectual] 
h beyond the text 


question, and to 


stimulation—to pus 
book 


ipply 


treatment, to 
but he has learned through bitter 
experience that hope of this is doomed. 

This is text-BOUND 


cannot be defended by any 


education. It 

principles 
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mh pecdagogy 

futile. Un- 

bovs and girls, text- 

thing of 


a study 


of learning known to mod 
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studies instruction was the catecheti- 


cal nature described. There is reason to 


1] 1 . 
believe that it is still g on today. 
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ANNUAL TEXTBOOK ISSUE 


Scholastic Teacher takes pride in presenting this second special issue on text- 


books, reference books, and tests for both elementary and secondary schools. 


The textbooks listed are limited largely to the areas of major interest to our 


subscribers—language arts and social studies. These are all either new books 


published since Jan. 1] 


1958, or heavily revised editions of older books. (Those 


texts with 1958 copyrights which appeared in last year’s issue are not listed 


again this year.) 


In compiling this issue, we have had the official endorsement and cooperation 


of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, the voluntary non-profit organiza- 


tion of publishers of school and college textbooks, reference books, and educa- 


tional tests, of which Scholastic Magazines is a member. The material contained 


in the listings that follow is obtained direct from the cooperating publishing 


firms and is presented in their own language without editorial evaluation. 


Scholastic Teacher will be happy to send a free copy of this issue to the 


chairman of your school’s textbook committee. Address inquiries to Textbook 
Issue, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


John Haefner 


An unrealistic and unintelligent reac- 
tion to this dreary state of affairs is to 
abandon all textbooks. While there may 
be some virtues to this approach in 
theory, there are none in practice. Mod- 
ern texts are splendid educational tools. 
They have been cooperatively devel- 
oped by scholars in subject areas, master 
teachers, and editors and _ publishers 
had wide teaching 


experience and are knowledgeable about 


who have usually 
educational problems and practices. 
No inexperienced teacher, and few 
“oldtimers,” can improve on the organ- 
ization and basic content materials in- 
a really top-flight textbook. 


Effective instruction requires a “floor” 


cluded in 


a common point of departure—and the 
good textbook can provide it. What is 
that so make 
of the textbook both the floor of instruc- 


tion and its ceilin text- 


tragic IS teachers 


many 


v. To abandon 
however, because many teachers 
solution. 


baby 


books 
misuse them, is no sensible 
This is merely throwing out the 
vith the bathwater. 

Even good textbooks, by their very 
vastly comprehensive, gen 
eralized, and condensed. They furnish 
only the skeletal structure of the sub- 
ject matter: the bones without the warm 
flesh of detail and amplification. No 
one knows than the textbook 
author that more must be left 
in a textbook than can be said. As one 
educator has remarked, “If only stu- 
dents could do the things the author 
had to do in order to write the book!” 
This is impossible, of course, but the 
germ of the solution to text-BOUND 


education lies in this remark, nonethe- 


nature, are 


better 
unsaid 


less. 
Springboard for Creativity 


Both textbook authors and master 
teachers view the text as a springboard 
for creative instruction. The book is a 
throughway from which the effective 
teacher will explore, with his class, the 
multitude of less-traveled byways and 
trails leading to fascinating and reward- 
ing insights and understandings. There 
are no chains strong enough to bind 
the imaginative teacher to the exclusive 
use of the textbook. 


What makes text-BOUND education 





so indefensible is the fact that the re- 
sources to go beyond the text are so 
plentiful. The best of today’s school- 
books provide an almost inexhaustible 
supply of intriguing and practical learn- 
ing procedures. Is yours an eighth grade 
class in American history? Try the 
book’s suggestion that a lad in class 
put himself in Colonel Dunbar’s boots 
and write a letter to the king explaining 
Braddock’s defeat. 

Elementary research in other sources 
will be required if your three “problem” 
boys are to produce an historically accu- 
rate drawing of Fort Ticonderoga. And 
the reading that can be stimulated by 
the suggestions at the close of the chap- 
ters or units in the textbook! There are 
listed books to suit all tastes: biography, 
autobiography, historical fiction, poetry, 
and specialized works. When 
given an excerpt of Elizabeth Page’s 
[ree of Liberty in the textbook, not 
nany eighth graders would fail to want 
to read And having read, rest 
assured that the Navigation Acts will 

real and human and important, not 

t troublesome phrases to be memo- 


drama 


more 


d forgotton. 
are films and recordings, too, 
in be correlated with the text 

itment. Film can dramatize, as the 
extbook cannot, Jefferson's inner strug- 
ind the patient diplomacy required 


msummate 


he Louisiana Purchase. 


} 


t 
try having Sydna put into cartoon 


m her understanding of Britain’s 
ittitude toward the American colonies. 
Her concepts are clarified by the result: 
.e dominating British schoolmaster in 
hand, 
standing over the rebellious colonial 
schoolboy who is writing, 100 times, 
lis I will not sell goods to 


+ 


iuthentic dress, birchrod in 


any other country but Britain,” while 
another colonial lad sits on the dunce 
chair in the corner, reading a book 
entitled How to Be a Good Colony. 

Any good civics book renders a 
service by outlining the steps through 
which a bill is enacted into law. But 
is there any justification for stopping 
there when school buses are parked in 
the school yard? A little effort, a little 
planning, a little added responsibility 
assumed, and students can see at first 
hand that law-making is colorful, com- 
plex, and human. They can see the 
seeming confusion on the floor of the 
legislature; watch, with bated breath, 
while the lights flash on the voting 
board, announcing passage of the anti- 
firecracker bill; and sense the push-and- 
pull, the tensions, and the compromises 
in a committee session. This is using 
the textbook as a springboard for cre- 
ative instruction. 

It does not matter where these learn 
ing experiences originate. They may 
come from superior textbooks, from 
courses of study, from firsthand articles 
in classroom magazines or newspapers, 
or from the fertile teaching imagination 
of the instructor. Whatever the source 
may be, these procedures breathe life 
and interest and understanding into the 
pages of the textbook. Pursued hap- 
hazardly and aimlessly, they are likely 
to be entertaining but not instructive. 
When they grow out of substantive 
materials, presented in an orderly fash 
ion in a superior textbook, they pro- 
vide deeper understanding, stimulate 
critical thinking, and hone the minds 
of boys and girls. 

This is a far cry from text-BOUND 
education. This is textBOOK education 
at its best. 


American Textbook Pub 
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KEY: Price quoted is list price unless 
otherwise indicated. Rev., major revi- 
sions (at least 25% of plates changed). 
pp-, number of pages. A-V, correlated 
Audio-Visual materials. Te. Man., teach- 
er’s manual. Te. Ed., teacher's edition. 
Tests: tests available. Wkbk: workbook 
or lab manual available. Cire.: Descrip- 
tive circular available. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 

Drama 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Guide to 
Play Selection, 2nd edition (H.S. and Coll.) 
by Committee on Playlist of National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Joseph Mersand, 
Chairman. $3.50. © 1958. Rev. 178 pp. Circe 
Brief synopses of 430 full-length and 294 
one-act plays, in addition to television and 
radio plays and mental health and guidance 
plays. Revision includes most significant 
plays written and produced since publica- 
tion of first edition in 1934 

Houghton Mifflin. They 
America (5-6), by Fan Kissen 
Education station WNYE, New 
$2.60 1958. New. 223 pp. Circ 
William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Paul Re- 
vere, George Washington, Sacajawea, Sam 
Houston, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jeffer- 
son 

Pocket Books, Inc. Folger Shakespeare 
Series, ed. by Louis B. Wright and Virginia 
LaMar. 35 cents ea 1958. New. Glossary 
on each page facing text. Julius Caesar 
(8-12). 96 pp. A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(8-12). 81 pp. Hamlet (10-12). 148 pp. The 
Merchant of Venice (8-10). 95 pp 


Helped Make 
Board of 
York City 
Plays about 


General 

Ginn and Company. English Skills (9-12), 
by J. N. Hook, Univ. of Illinois; Florence C 
Guild, Indianapolis Public Schools; R. L 
Stevens, Arizona State College. Grade 9, 
$3.60, 464 pp. Grade 10, $3.68, 480 pp. Grade 
11, $3.76, 480 pp. Grade 12, $3.92, 480 pp 
1959. New. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Series 
develops skill in all types of communication 
Exercise material has challenge for faster 
pupil 

Harcourt, Brace and Co Inc. English 
Grammar and Composition Series (9-11), by 
John E. Warriner, Garden City (N.Y.) H. S.; 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica (N.Y.) H. S:.:; 
Francis Griffith, Principal, Richmond Hill 
(N.Y.) H. S.; Mary Evelyn Whitten, North 
Texas State College 1958. New. Tests 
Grade 9, $2.96, 560 pp. Grade 10, $3.04, 576 
pp. Cire. Grade 11, $3.12, 672 pp., Circ. Full 
coverage of 9th-llth grade grammar and 
oral and written composition including 
varied exercise material 

Harbrace Handbook of English: Revised 
Edition (Sr. H.S.), by John C. Hodges, Univ 
of Tennessee. $2.36 (approx.) 1959. Rev 
448 pp. Circ. An llth and 12th grade teach- 
ing and reference handbook presenting a 
complete review of all grammar-usage 
essentials 

World Book Co. Language for Daily Use: 
4th edition (3-8), by Mildred A. Dawson 
State Teachers College, Sacramento, Calif 
Jonnie Mashburn Miller Moses School, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mary C. Foley John 
Marshall H. S., Rochester, N. Y.; Katherine 
Connell, East H. S., Rochester -. wS 
Marian Zollinger, Portland (Ore.) Public 
Schools. Grade 3, 288 pp., $2.56. Grade 4, 
312 pp. $2.68. Grade 5, 312 pp., $2.68. Grade 
6, 336 pp., $2.76. Grade 7, 384 pp., $2.96 
Grade 8, 384 pp., $2.96 1959. Rev. Te. Ed 
Wkbk. Circe. Practical, motivated, step-by- 
step program with attainable 
each level. Speaking, writing, reading, an 
listening skills are carefully developed. A 
tivities cultivate creative self-expression 
Ample practice and review. Organization, 
format, illustrations encourage learning 


goals fo 


Handwriting 

Noble and Noble, Inc. Noble’s Better 
Handwriting for Everyone Series (1-8) by 
members of the staff, Handwriting Re- 
search Institute ( 1959. Rev. A-V. Te 
Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Better Handwriting 
for Everyone, Book 1. 50 cents, 64 pp. De- 
signed for beginner in manuscript writing 
Features a picture dictionary. Book 2. 50 
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cents, 64 pp. Devote 
in manuscript writir 
writing positions 
64 pp. Provides step-b) 
manuscript writing to 
4. 36 cents, 32 pp. Emr 
ing mastery of ba 
36 cents, 32 pp. Contir 
ing informative materi 
Also shows pupils how 
handwriting skills. Book 
Pupils are encouraged 
peed and ease in 
rhythm and arm mov 
on preparation of w! 
36 cents, 32 pp. Persona 
forms. Book 8. 36 cent y 
that require attention in writing are 
stressed Additional provided 
Handwriting for Everyday Use, Book 2 
(2) by members of the staf Handwriting 
Research Institute. 36 cents 1958. N 
pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Ci 
sition edition based i 
which takes pupil from 
sive writing. Lessons 
subjects to encourage les 
times. Drill arranged 
rect letter formation 
spacing and alignmen 
medial exercises. Illustrations 
Charles Scribner's Sons Manuscript, Basic 
Handwriting Book 1. The Stone and S lley 
Basic Handwriting Seri« Ethel Ir 
Smalley and Ala M. Stone. 48 nt 
Rev. 64 pp. A-V. Te. Mar 
tion of simple, well-proy oned models of 
vertical manuscript wr I 
structions and space for re 
of a child's best handwriting 


letter 


corre ] 


1958 


Journalism 


Chilton Co., Book Div. Journalism Today 
(10-12), by Thomas Elliott Ber West Che 
ter State Teachers College $4.75, paper 


Acorn Publishing Co., Inc 

9-13 Front St., Rockville Ctr 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc 

41 Mt. Vernon St., Bost 
American Book Co. 

55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
Americana Corp. 

2 W. 45th St.. N. Y. C 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ince 

35 W 32nd St., New York C 
Bellman Publishing Co 

P. O. Box 172, Camb 
Benefic Press 

1900 N. Narragansett, C 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc 

730 N. Meridian St., Ir 
Book House for Children 

Tangley Oaks, Lake Bluff 
L. J. Bullard Co 

22700 Shore Center Drive 
Bureau of Publications 

Teachers Coll., Colu 
California Test Bureau 

5916 Hollywood Blvd 
Chilton Book Div. 

56th & Chestnut St 
P. F. Collier & Son 

640 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Compton & Co. 

1000 N. Dearborn St 
Cooperative Test Div 

Educ. Testing Serv., 20 Na 

ton, N. J 
Denoyer-Geppert Co 

5235 Ravenswood Ave 
Doubleday & Co. 

Catholic Textbook Div 

NW. ¥. C. 
Educational Records Bureau 

21 Audubon Ave., N. Y. C 
Educators Association 

307 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

425 N. Michigan Ave 
Field Enterprises, Inc 

Educ. Div., Merchandis 

cago 
Franklin Publications, Inc 

432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
Frontier Press Co. 

813 Lafayette Bldg 


idge 


( Y nt 
i- 


Literature 

Globe Book Co., Inc. Journeys in Amer- 
ican Literature (11) by Glenn Holder 
Richmond, Indiana public schools. $4.20 
1958. New. 752 I Circ Compilation of 
American literature ranging from pre- 
Revolutionary Con- 
storie 

plays, with 
1aterial. Illus- 


days to n ern times 
tains article essays, \ hort 
a full-length novel 
teaching aids and question 
trated 

The Grove Press, Inc Evergreen Books 
Omoo (12), by Herman Melville. $1.95 Ever- 
green Edition 1958. New. 365 pp. A Story 
Teller’s Story (12), by Sherwood Anderson 
$1.95. Evergreen Edition 1958. New. 430 
pp 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc 
for American Literature (H.S.) 
Fuller, Kent (Conn.) School 
agen, Plainfield, N. J. $3.2¢ approx 
1959. New. 704 pp. Te. Man. Cire. The 
novels: Moby Dick, Red Badge of Courage 
Scarlet Letter, Bridge of San Luis Rey 


ntroductions to each n 


Four Novels 
by Edmund 
Olga Achten- 


study ques- 
tion suggested activitie 

Adventures in World Literature. Adven- 
ires in Literature series (11-12), by Rewey 
lie Inglis, formerly of University H. S 
Jniv. of Minnesota; Wm. K. Stewart, former 
Prof. of Comparative Literature, Dartmouth 
College; Oscar James Campbell, Columbia 
Univ.; Et -e Chappel Stearn, Central H.S 
Valley Stream, N. Y. $5.20 1958. Rev. 1,312 
Anthology of more than 350 selec- 

20 foreign literatures 
Mifflin Co. Literature for Life. 
Enjoyment Series (9), by Arno 


Office of Education; Abraham 
Lincoln H. S$ 


New York 


INDEX OF PUBLISHERS 


Funk and Wagnalls Co. 

153 E. 24th St., N. Y 
Ginn and Co 

Statler Office Bldg 
Globe Book Co 

175 Fifth Ave 
Grolier Society, 

2 W. 45th St 
Grosset and Dunlap 

1107 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Grove Press 

795 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Harcourt, Brace & Co 

383 Madison Ave., N. Y 
Harr Wagner Publishing 

609 Mission St., San Fra 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

285 Columbus Ave., Bi 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 Park St., Boston 
Keystone Education Press, Inc 
222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 

Laidlaw Bros 
Thatcher & Madison, River 
Macmillan Co 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
47 Federal St., Springfield 2 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc 
1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio 
New Amer. Library of World Literature 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Pl., N. Y. C 
Oceana Publications 
80 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
Oxford Book Co., Inc. 
222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
Parents’ Magazines Education Press, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C 
Pocket Books, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Public School Publishing Co. 
445 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 
Random House, Inc. 
7 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Forest, Ill 


Mass 


Margaret Early, Syracuse (N.Y.) Univ. $4.20. 
1958. New. 736 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. 
Wkbk. Circ. Literature anthology with selec- 
their contribution to read- 
ing enjoyment and representation of our 
literary heritage, with emphasis on personal 
and development. Complete text of 
hnny Tremain 

Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. Litera- 
ture of the Old Southwest. Noble’s New 
Literary Readers (7-8), by Herman F. Ben- 
thul, Dallas Public Schools. $2.96 1958. 
New. 320 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Anthol- 
ogy of literature of Southwest. A new 
grouping of different length stories, and 
narrative and descriptive poems suitable 
for choral speaking. Authors include Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, Francis Parkman; also 
contemporary workers in western genre. 
Study suggestions, exercises 
Literature for Today. Noble’s 
ary Readers (7-8), by Joseph Bellafiore, 
New York City High Schools. $3.25 1958 
New. 416 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Literature 
for modern youth. Selections range from 
The Bible to space. Examples of all literary 
Appropriate illustrations and head 
notes to interest readers and supply back- 
round. Helps for appreciation, understand- 
ing, and enjoyment close each unit 
Oceana Publications, Inc. Lambs’ Tales 
from Shakespeare. Blackie Juveniles Series 
5-8), by C and Mary Lamb. $1.50 
US 1958. New. 157 pp. Circ. Stories based 
upon Shakespeare’s play told in a simple 
way, yet including some of the most im- 
portant passages 

Pocket Books, Inc. The Pocket Aristotle. 
Pocket Library series (12), ed. by Justin D 
Kaplan. 50 cents 1958. New. 379 pp. Selec- 
tions from the Oxford Translation edited by 
W. D. Ross. Includes Physics, On the Soul 
Nicomachean Ethics, Metaphysics, Politics 
and Poetics 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 


tions chosen for 


New Liter- 


types 


iarles 


America Today. Life in 


Readers’ Choice, Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Pleasantville 
Row-Peterson & Co 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il 
Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc. 
11 Park Pl.. N. Y. C 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 
103 Park Ave., N. Y. C 
Scholastic Book Services 
Teen Age Book Club, Arrow Book Club 
Campus Book Club, Readers’ Choice), 33 
West 42nd Street, N. Y. C 
Science Research Associates 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
433 E. Erie St Chicago 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
Silver Burdett Co 
Morristown, N. J 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
W. Singer Co., Inc. 
249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. ¥ 
Spencer Press, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Steck Co. 
P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex 
United Educators, Inc. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Il. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C 
Webster Publishing Co. 
1808 Washington Ave., St 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 
161 E. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
John C. Winston Co. 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Wonderland of Knowledge Corp. 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
World Book Co. 
313 Park Hill Ave 


Louis. 
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This 
building 
is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


] Educational Section, National Coal Association 90103 | 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. | 
| () Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
() Please send me information on careers in the coal | 
industry for my students. | 


Name 





School _ 








City. 
Position or grade 
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Street | 
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Literature Serie 1] Charles irver Now and Then (6), 416 pp. Contains same D. C. Heath Co. Teen-Age Tales Series 
Harold G. Sliker, and M H. Ba " f type of aterial, introdu eographical Jr.-Sr. H.S.) 1959. 256 pp. Te. Man. Circ 
Monroe H.S., Rocheste N. Y. $4.8( 159 and istorical concepts different lands Books 1 and 2, Second Ed. (H.S.), by Ruth . 
New. 576 pp. Te I I Ame 4 fe throughout the world. Illustrated Strang, Columbia Univ. Teachers College 
and character thro € ‘ i é Ginn and Co. These Are Our Freedoms Ralph Robert Univ. of Alabama. Rev. De- 
and plays by pre t riter nd New Edition. Faith and Freedom Serie 7 igned for student slow reade 
writers of the past t Ame 2 $3.20 1959. Rev BO Te. Man. Te. Ed Level of readin fifth-sixt 
Strength. Ideal Ne r . Fait of Wkbk. Wkbk. Circ. Basal reader for 7th rade. Interest level is high school. All the 
Beauty, Laughter, Ent Pp ‘ grade trace the conti iti of Catholic stories and non-fiction selections deal wit} 

Wm. H. Sadlier, Ir The New English Church to American democratic ideal. Of- teen-age interests. No selection is over- 
Voices. Catholic H S Lite ture Serie fers variety of lection rose and poetry long. Books A and B (Jr. & Sr. H. S.), by 
(12), by E. J. Gergely, B klyn ¢ N. ¥ nd inspirational biogra ‘ Regina Heavey, Overbrook Sr. H.S., Phila- 

3rother E. Patrick Sheek« F Ss. ¢ La delphia; Harriet L. Stewart, Tilden Jr. H.S 
Salle Coll., Philadelphia; Roy J. Def a Readers Philadelphia. New. Designed for students 
ak @ tan & > oo ros rag way 3 - American Book Co. Golden Rule Series oy ne cg —_ pone rho - Sane ee 
$3.92 95 ev 3 I Te Via 7-8), by Ullin W. Leavell. McGuffey Read- ficulty is third grade, interest level is high 
logical presentation < Er terature Clinic Shake om, Vv os ae nie Mi chool. All t stories and nonfiction selec- 
from Beowulf to present. Unit introductior Ca ‘ Sti Re tein Cl oily Purd “Un tions deal with teen-age interests 
headnotes, essays. preset toticnl ieach~ ra eo eee ene’ Gaon pple Laidlaw Brothers. New Horizons Through 
ground of times and t raphie y gee > a eee tory content of Reading and Literature, Books 1 and 2 

nificance adapted to 4t th, 6th, and 7th é o 


English authors ‘ 7-8) John E re} “eaorge Pe 
stein taedle of weedability to mast melow. 8), by John E. Brewton, George Peabody 





College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 




















Readers—Basic with rs oe op Reading fas Babette Lemon, Milwaukee-Downer Semi- 
pose (7). $3.60 pp. Reading for nary Milwaukee; Marie Ernst, St. Louis 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Sheldon Ba Read Significance (8). $3.80, 432 pp Public Scl aaihal $3.52 ne 1958 ~ Seley 9) oe 
ing Series (7-8), by WV D. Sheld Syra Ginn and Co. Ginn Enr ent Series Te. Man ‘eae ‘Balentiine cai psa Ba 
cuse Univ.; Robert A. M racken, Board of Primary Books (l- ir These revised nterest and lite rary Vv slue fron > ‘ - 
Education, Fulton, N. Y. $3.4 19 New editions ave been changed to co-ordinate porary i pean oP f aah works e Peg : ay 
384 pp. Te. Man. Te. F M - Dal their vocabularies with the Ginn gasic E ach selection 1s been cheched for F a 2 
ian tasted tak cendabiiity. Wanusis civ Readers, Revised. Come With Us, Rev. Ed., pitity and is suitable for oupile at this eead 
development of br ¢ k arie < by Odille Ousley. 64 1959. 68 ‘ une We 0 Mustrated r pupus at this grade 
pendent word attack readir ¢ Under the Apple Tree, Rev. Ed., by Pocket Book Inc Mid-Century 10-12) 
hension skills (sk I leta Ousley Before Ist read¢ evel) 28 pp by Orville Pre cott. 5 cent 1958. New 
interpretive readin tuds k 1959, $1.64. Open the Gate, Rev. Ed., by 230 pp. Twenty d stin uished A nericat 
High Trails (7 elect 4 Odille Ousley. (Before 2nd reader, I level shart stastan wreitten "ire Worl | Was IL 
stories, 18 poems, five Widening Views 60 f 1959, $1.7€ Fun and Fancy Worl rf Mar cseaast. Wile ener. Stuart ‘West 
(8), contains 60 selé , é ¢ Rey Ed I Eleanc Robison. Oakland White, et a, 
tories, four plays lif.) Public Schoc eel 1959, $2.2¢ Faster Reading Self-Taught 8-12 by 
American Book Bett R Ranches and Rainbows, | Odille O ‘ Ha Shefte Taft Hi Schoo! B - 
Second Ed. (4-6 k i € \ t ,efore 1 reader I leve y py 1959 N. ¥ 0 cent 195% Nev 4 87 p T st 
Carolyn M. Wel I F i : Ne Te. Man c. | ection of t Help nere e re dit spec i pe i “ re 
$2.96 ea 1959 1: é ) e ea na¢ eaain 1, : fom ase _ 
Wkbk. Circ. The ABC American Adventure t ea and fancif t € Y F ' 
p S t f t ; Ce I Stories ydav’s 
Re hoe veut Me hy Milton § ' a _ ay ena Readers—Supplementary 
s in Nort \ S ty Seh $2.4: 232 Benefie Pre ; : Div Beck- 
Illustrated. The ABC Adventures Here and ect f 12 o1 ( I t c irdy ( Cowboy Sam and Dandy (1 
There (5). 416 ‘ j : ed on the nfro1 958, 48 | $1.44; Cowboy Sam and Miss 
ceding, but it int , ; $ : out Writte i ; a Lily | 195 64 I $1.52. Cowboy Sam 
cepts of different t ‘ le level. I trated. Tea l ‘ and Flop l } 64 pp. $1.52. ¢ Vv boy 
vorld Illustrated. The ABC Adventures t ateria included Sa Ser I Walker Chandler, Sac- 





UR NEIGHBORS 


Winston's Series of Social Geographies 


The complete geography program that shows the interdependence between 
nations and peoples. 
Geared to the shrinking world we live in, the Our Neighbors series is distinguished by a 
degree of flexibility unmatched by any other geography or fused 


social studies program. 


Our Neighbors at Home Neighbors in Canada and Latin America 
Neighbors Around the World Neighbors in Latin America 

Neighbors in the Americas Neighbors Across the Seas 

Neighbors in the United States and Canada © Our United States in a World of Neighbors 





OUR NEIGHBORS 





Sawew 


com | Write for the “Our Neighbors” descriptive brochure 








1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Box 265 Marlboro, Mass. ’ 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 

703 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas 

190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 


The John C. Winston Company 




















Calif. Cire. Large page size, color- 


tration adult characters and action 

a y 7 at a \ 
Bobbs-Merr Co., Inc. The Childhood of 
Famou Americans Series (4-9) $1.52 
} New 192 pp. Cire. The Ringling 


Brothers: Circus Boys, by Olive W. Burt 
Lotta Crabtree: Girl of the Gold Rush, by 
larian T. Place Annie Oakley: Little Sure 
Shot, by Ellen Wilson; Richard Byrd: Boy 
Who Braved the Unknown, by Guernsey 


Riper, Jr. Four of 102 volumes in the 
i Serie ivailable in special school 
Readir evel—grade 4. Interest 
early high school 

I ( Adventure in the Sierras 
Ent ent Serie Middle Grade 

4-€ k Henry R. Fea, Univ. of 

t $2 4( 1959. New 189 pp 
Newest in series of book-length storie 

‘ n theme n the Ginn Basic Readers 
G e Book Inc Stories for Teen- 
\gers, Book I (9), t Ardis Edwards Bur- 
t J Swett Union H. S Crockett 
$2.64 1958. New. 320 pp. Collection 
tories selected fron 
er publications, presenting prob- 
teen-agers, for better guidance and 
ierstandin Illustrated teaching aids 


est te ncluded 
Anne Frank The Diary of a Young Girl 
( I M. H. Lewitte Sarah J. Hale Vo- 


1. S.. New York City. $2.64 1958 
New 20 pr Original version, edited for 
ise. Tea ng aids, question material 
ided 

Favorite Short Stories (10), by Dr. Lewis 
Sterner, Frankford H. S., Philadelphia 
0 1958. New 512 pp. Short stories 
il I from the Old Testament to John 
Steinbeck. Edited for school use. Illustrated; 

aid juestion material 


Houghton Mifflin. Yertle the Turtle and 
Other Stories. Reading Development Books 


by Dr. Theodore Seuss. $2.36 1958 
New. Cire. Three Dr. Seuss stories: Yertle 
the Turtle, Gertrude McFuzz, and The Big 
Brag 





Curious George Flies a Kite. Reading 
Development Books (1-2), by Margret Rey 
and H. A. Rey. $2.16 1958. New. 80 pp 
Vocabulary limited to first grade reading 
eve 

The Cat in the Hat Comes Back. Reading 
Development Books (1-2), by Dr. Theodore 


Seuss. $1.60 1958. New. 64 pp. Circ 

North Star Books (7-12). $2.24 1958 
New. Cire. Young Thomas Edison, by Ster- 
I North. 192 pp. Gold in California, by 


Paul I. Wellman. 192 pp. Great Days of 
Whaling, by Henry Beetle Hough. 192 pp 
Sailing the Seven Seas, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. 176 pp. The Trail to Santa Fe, by 
David Lavender. 192 pp. Riders of the Pony 
Express, by Ralph Moody. 192 pp 

Piper Books 4-6). $1.56 1958. New 
Cire. Benjamin Franklin, by John Tottle 
192 pp. Juan Ponce de Leon, by Bernadine 
Bailey. 176 pp. John Smith: Man of Adven- 
ture, by Miriam E. Mason. 192 pp. Sam 
Houston: Friend of the Indians, by Joseph 
Olgin, Jersey City, N. J. 192 pp. Horace 
Mann: Sower of Learning, by Cecile Pepin 
Edwards, Walpole (Mass.) Public Library 
192 pp 

Oxford Book Co., Inc. Hit and Run. Teen- 
Age Bookshelf Serie 9-10 yrs.), by Duane 
Decker, edited for school use by Jerome 
Shostak, Lafayette H. S.. New York. $1.84, 


‘ ass price 1958. New. 240 pp. Te. Ed 
Tests. Circ. Novel about baseball written for 
teen-agers, aimed at reluctant reader. Exer- 

C aterial at end of book designed to 
ilate class discussion and build vocabu- 

ry. Illustrated 

The Reader Digest Assn Inc., Educa- 


‘ Dept. Advanced Reading Skil! Builder, 
Books 1-4, Reader's Digest Reading Skill 


Builde Serie 7-8), by Isabel M. Kinche- 
James Madison P. S., Chicago; Harold 

A Anderson, Univ. of Chicago. 80 cent 
1958. New. 160 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Circ 
F new eaders for the 7th and 8th 
rade Each book contains stories chosen 
I The Reader's Digest, adapted to read- 
n level indicated. Quizzes and related 

activities follow each selection 


Row Peterson & Co. The Cloud That 
Wouldn’t Rain Primary), by Ruth W 


Continued on page 18-T) 


JETS TO EUROPE- 





Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Never before has this statement been so true. 
For now you can fly round-trip economy class 
to London from New York for only $453 
and on a Pan Am Jet Clipper,* the fastest air- 
liner in the world. 


These mighty Boeing 707’s fly you to Europe 
at speeds up to 600 miles an hour — nearly 50% 
faster than propeller-driven aircraft. And all 
the way you'll enjoy near-silent, vibration-free 
comfort, high above the weather. 

For information or reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or any one of Pan Am’s 61 offices 
in the United States and Canada. To help you 
plan your never-to-be-forgotten tour write for 
the FREE 1959 edition of “‘Adventures In 
Education,” a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. Write today to George Gardner, 
Educational Director, P. O. Box 1908, New 
York 17, N.Y. oTrade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


PAN AML 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC. FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA. .. FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


13-T 
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*%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR 


” The Sudan 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See th 
section, World News in 
6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi 
zens, p. 17, and the news 
pp. 5-8, including th 

3. World Geography: 
Sudan, especially pp 
the news 
the Newsmakers 

4. World History: Unit 


especially pp. 12-15; also, see the news 


news 


Review, pp 


section 
e Neu smake rs 

Unit on the 
10-13; also, see 


1 
section, pp -5. includin 


section, pp. 5-8, including the News 
makers 


5. Science: See Science in the News 
p. 9; also, Historic Breakthr 
Science (Henry Bessemer). p. 16 

6. Guidance: Personality Tests 
Friend or Foe? 1 f f 
articles on standardized tests pp. 18-19 
Ask Gay Head and How Would You 


Solve It?, both on p. 21: College and 
Career, p. 28. 


ye Testing Materials: S imple ques 
tions used in personality tests. pp IS 
19: Workbook on_ th Unit on the 


Sudan, p. 26. 
8. General Interest: Crossword puzzle 
itures including 


TV, 


p. 20; other regular fe 
sports, stamps, reviews of radio, 


and films, beginning on p. 24. 


NEXT WEEK: SEMESTER REVIEW 
TEST 
Look for World 


Semester Review Test iffairs 
in next week’s issue. The Test will 
consist of four major parts. Part I will 
include test sections on Newsmakers. 
World Affairs, National Affairs, and the 
identification of symb 
news. Part II will be a pags 
Students will be associate 
news events with the pictures. Part III] 
will be a map-reading page, Part I\ 
a skills page, will require students 
world 


Week's four-page 


t ~ 


yn current 


Is used in the 
yt picture S 


require d to 


+ 
to 


read a cartoon, a gt iph 
capitals, and test their 
social studies vocabul 
Suggestions for using the Semester 
Review Test in class an 
Test questions will be included 
week’s Teaching Gt 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


A biograpical s eC. , 
him Abboud who 1 ] 
office of 
This section ties 
the Sudan, pp 
Our = sec ynd Newsmake 


singer Maria Callas ho has made 


prime minister of the Si 


1O.15 
| I 


UNIT ON 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


headlines in the world press for her 


performances both on and off stage. 


Things to Do 


1. Before taking up the biographical 
sketch of Abboud you 
want to check up on the social studies 


General may 
vocabulary of your students. Write these 
phrases on the blackboard: (a) “shaky 
government’; (b) “threatened by a pro 
“dissolved the 


Egyptian coup; (« 
Sudanese parliament d) “banned all 
political parties”; (e) “set up a military 
regime : 

Call on students to explain the 


, 1 
vords as they 


the art le Ask 


as and phrase S 


phrases and _ italicized 
ippear lm the text of 


+] 


hem to apply these w 


to other world iffairs situations, Where 
students have difficulty, vou will, of 
course, do the explaining yourself 

2. How many of you think Maria 
Callas was punished severely by 
the various opera houses? Why o1 
why not? How are baseball players 


punished when they 
rules? Do you think t 
principles apply in the case of Miss 
Callas? Why or why not? Should a 
movie star under contract have the 
right to refuse to play a part assigned 


to her? 


UNIT: THE SUDAN (pp. 10-15) 


Key Ideas to Stress 
1. The Sudan is one of the countries 


] 
break team o1 
} 
I 


league i@ same 


in Africa which won its independence 
since the end of World War II. The 
Sudan had been under the joint rule of 
Britain and Egypt for more than 50 
years. Given the opportunity to deter- 
mine thei1 future, the Sudanese 
voted for independence, and the Sudan 


own 


was proclaimed a republic on January 
1, 1956. 


2. In its 


makeup, the 


miniature. It 


geographk 
Africa 


desert, 


Sudan is “an 


consists of jungle, and grass- 


ind, The 


F people are of races. 
Few 


can read or write. 


many 
Sudane SE 


3. The Nile River is of major im- 
portance to the Sudan. Egypt and the 
Sudan have yet to agree on a plan 

» share the waters of the Nile River, 


vhich would meet needs of both 
yuntric Cotton is the Sudan’s most 
portant crop and chief export. 

f President Nassei ~ the United 


would like to see a 
government friendlier to his 


Ge neral Ab- 


does not 


Arab Re public 
Sudanese 


n plans and ambitions 
boud has indicated that he 


ntend to sacrifice his country’s inde- 


Assignments 

l. Pages 10-13: (1) Describe the 
varied geographic makeup of the Su- 
dan. (2) The Sudan is inhabited by 
people of many races. (3) Explain the 
importance of the Nile River to the 
Sudan. (4) List the Sudan’s major ex- 
ports. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) Who was the 
Mahdi? What was his part in the his- 
tory of the Sudan? (2) How did the 
Sudan come under the joint rule of 
Britain and Egypt? ((3) What changes 
did Britain bring to the Sudan? (4) How 
ind when did the Sudan achieve its in- 
Why are both Egypt 


de pendence rts 
interested in the 


ind the Sudan vitally 
Nile River? 

3. Page 15 1) Where is Guinea lo- 
ited? 2 Under what 


did Guinea win independence? 3 Dis 


circumstances 


cuss Guinea's plans to form a federation 


I 
with Ghana 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Setting the Stage 

Place a wall map of Africa on the 
blackboard. Students can work at theit 
desks with the map of Africa in the 
U. S. and World Affairs Annual (Sep- 
tember 26, 1958, issue of World Week, 
p. 38). 

Remind the class that the Unit on the 
Sudan in this issue continues World 
Week’s series on the “World’s Newest 
Nations.” Previous Units dealt with 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Ghana. On p. 15, 
the inset article is devoted to Guinea, 
which recently announced its independ- 
ence from France. Next week’s conclud- 
ing Unit in the series will be on Malaya. 


Review Questions 

1. Will you explain the term, “colo- 
nialism,” to the class? 

2. Will you please go to the wall map 
of Africa and show how it has changed 
since the end of World War II? 

3. What reasons can you give to ex- 
plain the decline of colonialism in Africa 
and other parts of the world? 


Map Drill 
Distribute blank 
Africa to the class 
the names of the 
desk atlases as a guide. Then, have stu- 


outline maps of 
Have students fill in 
countries, using thei 


dents close their atlases. Give the class 
a brief map quiz by asking students to 
shade diagonally all the independent 
countries of Africa. Along the margin of 
students can list the names of 


the map 
make the 


the countries, in order to 


marking of papers easier. 


Reading the Sudan Map (p. 10) 
1. In what part of Africa is the Su- 


aqanr 
Between what lines of latitude is 
the Sudan located? Longitude? 

3. With latitude as vour clue, what 
can vou conclude about Sudan’s climate? 

4. To what part of the Sudan would 
vou go to find the desert regions? What 
reasoning guided your answer? 

5. To what part of the Sudan would 
you go to find the jungle region? What 
reasoning guided your answer? 

6. Find the Nile River. In what direc- 
tion does it flow, north or south? 

7. Where are the sources of the Nile 
River? Near what city do the Blue Nile 
ind White Nile join? Into what body of 
vater does the Nile River empty? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. The pictures that two 
ways of life—“the old and the new’— 
exist in the Sudan today. How many ex- 


show us 


unples of the “old” can you find? The 
”? (Students could point to camels 
carriers, the public well, stvle 

the automobile, paved streets, 

rn architecture, etc. ) 


Study the picture showing the 
yple at the well. What problem obvi- 
ices the Sudan? 


the Khartoum street scene. 
u learn about modern Su- 
picture? In what 


influence of Britain on 


Ways 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


January 16, 1959 
Unit: The World’s Newest Nations— 
5. Malaya. Also, four-page Semes- 
ter Review Test. 
January 23, 1959 
No Issue: Mid-year Interval. 
January 30, 1959 
Unit: Cross-currents in the Middle East— 
1. The United Arab Republic and 
Its Allies. 











4. What conclusions can you draw 
about the standard of living in the Su- 
dan from the pictures? What evidence 
in the pictures did you use to form your 
conclusions? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 10-11) 

1. The Sudan has been described as 
“an Africa in What 
that suggest to youP 

2. How do you account for the fact 


miniature. does 


that vou can find desert, grassland, and 
jungle in the Sudan? 
3. How does this varied geographic 
makeup influence life in the Sudan? 
4. What makes the Nile River so im- 
portant to the life of the Sudan? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 
l. How 


school history textbooks in Sudan treat 


do you suppose the high 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








MALAYA 
Jan. World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Malayan Record (supply 
1957, free; Malaya: The Neu 
limited ), 1956, tree; British 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Map of Malaya: The 


1957, tree, 


16 in 


Phase (supply 
Information Services, 
New York 20, N. ¥ 
Rubber Land (17 
Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K_ Street, 
N. W., Wasl D. C. Mining Tin: 
Che Picture Story of Tin Mining in Malaya, 
Malayan Tin Bureau, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue Washineton 6, D. C. 
Malaya: Trouble Spot in Southeast Asia 
Background Series), 1953, 10¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
BOOKS: North from Malaya, by William 
6) Douglas $3.95 Doubleday 1953). 
Jungle Arthur Campbell, $4.00 
Little, Brown, 1954 
ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on Ma- 
Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1958. “Magic 
A. Michener, Reader's 
igest, Sept., 1958. “Malaya: Problems of 
Polyglot Society,” by G. P. Dartford, 
Current History, June, 1958. “Jungle Hunt,” 
Time, April 21, 1958. “Malaya Opens the 
Door,” Fortune, Sept., 1957. “Britain Loses 
Its Richest Colony,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Aug. 30, 1957. “Malaya: Free but 


x 22 inches), 
ngton 6, 


LOSS. tree 


Green, by 


by James 


Still Troubled,” by V. Bartlett, N. Y. Times 


Magazine, Aug. 25, 1957. “Malaya: Mer- 
deka and a Chinese Puzzle,” by D. Warner, 
Reporter, Nov. 28, 1957. “New King for a 
New Country,” Life, Sept. 16, 1957. “Ma- 
laya: Reds Begin a New Kind of War,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 29, 1957. 

FILMS: This Is Malaya, 13 minutes, 
sound. black & white, sale or rent, British 
Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Background, mode of 
life, and the industries of the various races 
living in the Malaya peninsula. Malaya: 
The Fight Against the Unseen Enemy, 26 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Divi- 
sion, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Describes political conditions in Ma- 
laya, includes scenes of guerrilla warfare. 
Shows Kuala Lumpur, and an interview 
with Sir Gerald Templar 

FILMSTRIPS: Malaya, 39 frames, color, 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. Rubber and 
tin industries; study of the many races who 
live and earn their living in Malaya and 
Singapore. Nomads of the Jungle: Malaya, 
53 frames, United World Films, Inc., Edu- 
cational Film Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. Life of jungle families. 
(Also available in film form.) 


15-T 


Britain’s rule of the Sudan—favorably o1 
unfavorably? Why? 

2. How did Britain help lay the foun- 
dation for a modern nation in the Su- 
dan? 

3. What makes control of the waters 
of the Nile River a point of conflict be- 
tween the Sudan and Egypt? 

4. Would you say that the present 
government of the Sudan is—pro-Nas- 
ser? pro-West? neutral? What are your 
reasons? 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
SCIENCE (Henry Bessemer) 
(p. 16) 


Here is the story of Henry Bessemet 
whose experiments led to the invention 
of a steel-making process that is still in 
use today. World geography 
could devote time to the showing of a 
film on the production of steel 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 

Teen-agers from Queens, N. } 
up weekends, holidays, and school vaca- 
tions to help build a camp for teen- 
agers. We invite you to write us about 
projects being carried on by 
vour students. Send us the 
will write the story. 


classes 


Cave 


worthy 
tacts, we 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 


I. Picture Reading: 1-cotton; 2-southern 
3-northern part is mostly t-sub 
tropical; 5-workers’ clothing, climate needed 
for cotton growing 

Il. Let's Revieu 
Italy; Britain; France 
France; 6-yes, Britain; 7-yes, Britain; 8-yes 
Britain-Egypt; 9-no, Belgium; 10-no, Brit 
ain. 

Ill. What Did You Read? 
grassland; 3-nomads; 4-south; 5-Arabic; 6 
Khartoum; 7-10; 8-gum arabic; 9-the Su 
dan; 10-Red Sea 

IV. Put on Your 


de sert; 


l-yes, France; 2-yes 


my * 
3-no, 4-no, -Ves 


l-yes; 


Thinking Caps: 1-its 
water brings life to farm crops; 2-trained 
Sudanese _ for built 
schools, hospitals, Irrigation projec ts roads 
etc.; 3-both countries have yet to 
how to share the waters of the Nile 


government = posts 


igree on 


River 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 20 
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From week to week since early fall, your students have been building vital 
new habits as they've studied current affairs with WorLtp WEEK. They ve been 
following each week's events, with growing awareness that the news 
continues and connects into a meaningful story. They've been learning to look 
at large issues in world and national affairs, learning to analyze them and 
form reasoned opinions. They've been learning the value of constructive argument, 


in formal debate and informal discussion. 


Be sure your students keep what they have gained. Help them go on 


building new skills and better understanding of their world. To avoid delay at 


mid-year—renew first-semester subscriptions now. “Tentative” orders 


may be revised later . . . and no bill will be sent until your order is final. 


WORLD WEEK e 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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UNIT ON THE SUDAN 


(pages 10-15) 





The Sudan’‘s 

Prime Minister 
Ibrahim Abboud 
See Newsmakers, p.5 


Cover design by World Week staff artist Charles Beck 


U.P.I. photo 

















“My name is John Tomlinson. Everybody’s 
heard of my hometown, because it’s the movie 
capital of the world—Hollywood! 

“In June, I'll graduate from Hollywood 
High... where I’m a member of the Knights, 
the boys’ honorary society. I also played 
guard on the Sheiks’ football squad and 
belonged to the Leadership Class, a group 
which plans student activities. 

“California is a great place to live, 
especially when it’s water-skiing weather. 
But, like they say, work before pleasure... 
so, right now, my studies come first. And 
taking notes or doing homework, I write with 
a real fountain pen...Sheaffer’s new 
Skripsert pen! 

“The Skripsert pen makes the ink bottle 
as old-fashioned as clean white bucks. 
Instead, you use Skrip writing fluid in 
cartridges that you can carry everywhere. 

“It’s clean! It’s quick! It’s easy! If need 
be, you can fill the pen right in class or 
during an exam. All you do is insert a 
Skrip cartridge, either end first, into the 
barrel. You see, that’s how the Skripsert pen 
got its name. Pretty clever, huh? 

“It’s a money-saver, too! The Skripsert 
pen holds more ink in one load than any 
other pen made in America. A package of five 
cartridges, in any of eight popular colors, 
costs just 49¢...and a 12-pack, only 98¢. 

“You have a choice of five barrel colors 
and seven point gradations. Our school 
colors are red-and-white, so I chose a red 
pen. My writing is half-way between fine and 
bold, so I chose a medium point. 

“Play it smart. Head for this display at 
your Sheaffer dealer’s and choose your 
Skripsert fountain pen!” 
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SHEAFFER'S 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, 5 
(other models from $2.95). With matching pencil and four cartridges, 
from $4.95 for the set. 
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t Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 


=i} 


The elegan 


CHEVROLET 


What would you want with more car than this (even if you could find it)? 


A few cars cost a little less. Most cost a lot Your dealer will be glad to have you sample these special advantages: 
Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 

more. Suppose you try this: Drive a °59 Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 

M rror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 

Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 

New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 7 


Chevrolet and compare it on any basis with 
. . > 

any Car & GRy proce. We think ta Ul soon Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 

see why so many owners of other makes— Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


high priced as well as low priced—are trading ee 
d ants, 


America gets in a Chevy! 
for new Chevrolets. 4 











Do you like to write - 





Then, 
it’s time to put pen to paper and enter.the 1959 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
But hurry—CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1, 1959 


You can win national recognition, plus one or more of 
470 HONOR AWARDS: 

140 cash prizes totaling $3,675 

two four-year college scholarships 

100 Honorable Mentions 

230 Commendations 


PLUS: a Sheaffer Skripsert Fountain Pen, and the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards Gold Achievement Key for all cash and honorable mention 
winners. 


If you attend any public, private or parochial school in the United States, its 
possessions, or Canada, and are in grades 6 through 12, you may enter your 
original writing in the 34th annual Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. 
Almost any type of writing is eligible. The RULES list all the categories in 
both the Junior and Senior Divisions. 


How do you enter? The RULES will tell you: 


1. Complete Rules and an Entry Blank appeared in the October 3, 1958, issue 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

2. Or, you may send for a free Rules Book and Entry Blank using the handy 
coupon below. 


REMEMBER, you have just seven short weeks to prepare and send in your entry. 
Check the Rules, and take up your pen TODAY! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me my free rules booklet and entry blank. 





Name 





(Please print) 


Addr 





City or Town State 
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Drawn for ‘World Week” by Brandel 


Prime Minister Ibrahim Abboud 


SUDANESE STRONGMAN 


FOR GENERATIONS, fierce 
“Fuzzy-Wuzzy” warriors fought to 
rid the Sudan of its Egyptian over- 
lords. Today, a descendant of these 
warriors rules an independent Sudan 
--and aims to keep it that way. 

He is General Ibrahim Abboud, 
commander-in-chief of the Sudan’s 
tough 10,000-man army. Last Novem- 
ber, General Abboud took over his 
country’s shaky government when it 
seemed to be threatened by a pro- 
Egyptian coup. He dissolved the 
Sudanese parliament, banned all po- 
litical parties, and set up a military 
regime. 

Ibrahim Abboud was born 58 years 
ago in the small, sunbaked town of 
Suakin on the Red Sea. A bright stu- 
dent, he won admission to the Gordon 
College of Engineering—at the age 
of 14! Later, he decided on a military 
career. 

At that time the Sudan was ruled 
jointly by Britain and Egypt. The 
British encouraged Sudanese youths 
to train for, positions of leadership. 
After receiving a college degree, 
young Abboud was admitted to a 
British military academy in the Su- 
dan. He received his commission in 
1918. 

In the Sudan Defense Force, Lieu- 
tenant Abboud met another officer, 
Abdullah Khalil, an ardent Sudanese 
nationalist. The two men became 
close friends and pledged to work 
for Sudanese independence. 

When Khalil was elected Prime 
Minister of an independent Sudan 
in 1956, he appointed Abboud as 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20. 





commander-in-chief of the Sudanese 
army. Last November Prime Min- 
ister Khali] stepped aside—without 
protest—when his old Army buddy 
assumed leadership of the Sudan. 

Aides describe General Abboud as 
a family man who loves nothing 
better than an evening at home with 
his wife and five children. For re- 
laxation, the General enjoys “potter- 
ing around” in his garden. But these 
days, General Abboud has little time 
for gardening. Running Africa’s big- 
gest new nation is a round-the-clock 
job. (See Unit on the Sudan, pp. 
10-15.) 


STORMY SOPRANO 


OPERA SINGER Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas gives an exciting per- 
formance as frequently off stage as 
on stage. Her dramatic soprano voice 
captivates audiences. But her fiery 
temper can explode at the slightest 
provocation—and usually does. As a 
result, she has been fired or “dropped” 
from seven of the world’s leading 
opera houses, including the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York. 


Once, in Rome, Miss Callas stopped 
singing in the middle of a gala per- 
formance for Italy’s President Gron- 
chi. The opera star angrily stalked 
off the stage, locked herself in her 
dressing room, and refused to come 
out. Later, Miss Callas explained that 
her voice had “given out.” But re- 
porters, present at the time, offered 
another reason—her audience had 
not applauded enough! 

Maria Callas was born in New York 
City in 1923. She made her opera 
debut at 15! Within a few years she 
became an outstanding opera star, 
receiving $1,000 a performance. 

Miss Callas lives with her husband- 
manager in a luxurious villa in Milan, 
Italy. She loves to “collect” diamonds 
and emeralds. Her wardrobe is 
stocked with 25 fur coats, 150 pairs 
of shoes, and 300 hats! 

Ten years ago Miss Callas weighed 
215 pounds. Today—due to rigorous 
diets, electric massages, and a gruel- 
ing work schedule—she is down to a 
trim 125 pounds. This, say her fans, 
is just perfect for one of the most 
exciting “queens” of Grand Opera. 





U.P.L. photo 


THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND ME: Opera star Maria Callas explains to the press why 
she has been fired or “dropped” by seven opera houses in America and Europe. 
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Western Europe Makes Trade-Money Shifts 


Western Europe said “Happy 
New Year’ to the world by mak- 
ing important changes in trade 
and money policies. 


The trade change: birth of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market on Jan. 1. 
Members of the E.C.M. are France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. They 
have agreed to drop gradually (over 
a ten-year period) tariffs on goods 
imported from any one of the six 
countries to any of the others. 

Henceforth, these six countries will 
act as a single nation in buying and 
selling among themselves. They will 
trade with one another as freely as 
do the individual states in the U.S. 

The trade change led to the money 
change. To encourage freer trade, 
the six “Common Market” nations— 
plus Britain, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway—decided to make their 
money “convertible.” 


WHAT CONVERTIBILITY MEANS 


This means that the currency of 
any one of these ten countries may 
now be freely used in business trans- 
actions in any of the other countries. 
Result? A German can now order a 
British car to be shipped from Brit- 


marks. Previously, the German 
buyer had to change his marks into 
British pounds to make the purchase. 
Most governments collected a pre- 
mium for this privilege. This, in ef- 
fect, added to the purchase price. 

The new convertibility, however, is 
a limited convertibility. A British sub- 
ject buying the same car must pay 
for it in British pounds. An indi- 
vidual or business can take advan- 
tage of convertibility only to buy 
products of another nation. 

Simultaneously, Charles de Gaulle, 
the new French president, an- 
nounced that the franc (France’s unit 
of money) would be devalued. This 
move put French prices at a com- 
petitive level with prices of the other 
nine nations. 

For example, suppose a bottle of 
French perfume is priced in Paris at 
4,200 francs. Before devaluation, 
4,200 francs were worth about $10 in 
American money. Now, 4,200 francs 
equal slightly more than $8. The re- 
sult: Americans (and other foreign- 
ers) may be tempted by the reduced 
price to buy more perfume (or other 
goods) from France. 

P>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: For hun- 
dreds of years, Europe has been di- 


wie ee 1a", 


many Europeans believe their coun- 
tries must cooperate closely for their 
own prosperity and general welfare. 
Some experts have suggested that 
these nations should unite in a 
“United States of Europe.” This pro- 
posed union would be about equal 
in population, wealth, and produc- 
tion to the U.S. 

Europe already has taken long 
strides toward economic unity. For 
example, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
was created to streamline trade be- 
tween European nations. Also, the 
tiny nations of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands have 
merged their economies in the 
“Benelux” agreements. 


SIX NATIONS—ONE GOAL 


The European Coal and Steel 
Community—joined by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg—works to- 
gether in producing and selling coal 
and steel. The same six nations also 
are joined together “Euratom,” 
which coordinates joint development 
of atomic power. 

The new European Common Mar- 
ket is yet another step toward what 
may some day become a United 
States of Europe. (For more on 
Europe's economic problems, see 
Unit on European Unity in the May 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF ‘58—As New Year began, government re- 
leased summary of Consumer Price Index for 1958 (left chart). 
Index shows how U.S. cost of living moved upward during first 
seven months, dipped slightly, then leveled off at year’s end. 


Wide World 


Sales of passenger cars (center) dropped 1,250,000 below 1957 
level, Auto industry uses one fifth of all steel produced in 
U.S. Steel production (right) dropped, then rose, then fell 
again as biggest customer—auto industry—slowed down. 














Atlas “Talks” in Space 


The U.S. sent an Atlas rocket 
into orbit around the Earth—and 
gave it a “voice,” too. One of the 
voices: President Eisenhower's. 
Weight: 8,800 pounds—twice that 

of Russia's heaviest sputnik. Length: 


85 feet—longer than a diesel loco- 
motive. Life: about 20 days. 

Our new satellite served notice to 
the world that the U.S. had over- 





Wide World 
“Talking” Atlas roars into space 


taken the Soviet Union in the race 
into space. For our new “moon” was 
actually our Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missile—minus only its fuel 
and its two rocket boosters. 

As the satellite looped the Earth, it 
broadcast a 58-word Christmas mes- 
sage spoken by President Eisenhower 
to the world below. Earlier “moons” 
had only beep-beeped coded radio 
messages back to Earth. 

How did our “moon” learn to talk? 
Before the Atlas blasted into space, 





the President's message was tape- 
recorded on magnetic tape and 
placed in the rocket’s nose cone. 
Once the Atlas was in orbit, the tape 
recorder broadcast its message when 
triggered by a special radio wave 
beamed from the ground. 

Later, other messages were trans- 
mitted to the Atlas for rebroadcast. 
The tape recorder inside the nose 
cone recorded these new messages, 
erasing earlier messages. As it had 
done before, it broadcast these new 
messages only when “asked” by a 
special radio wave from the ground. 
PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: At Christ- 
mas in 1957, the Soviet Union had 
pulled ahead in the space race. Two 
Soviet “sputniks” were looping the 
Earth. First U.S. efforts to launch a 
man-made “moon” had failed. Many 
Americans were discouraged. 

Thanks to our new talking satellite, 
Christmas 1958 was far merrier than 
Christmas 1957. Earlier this past De- 
cember, the U.S. had fired an Atlas 
missile a total distance of 6,325 miles 
(see our Dec. 12 news review). 

Our new talking satellite, how- 
ever, scored an even greater prop- 
aganda blow for the U.S. Its tremen- 
dous weight proved that we had 
enough rocket power on hand to put 
a man in space. 

Our new “moon” also may be the 
first step toward improved radio and 
TV communications. Similar “moons” 
could serve as relays for radio or TV 
broadcasts. This would make possible 
worldwide TV broadcasts. It also 
would permit long-range radio com- 
munications. 


86th Congress Meets 


The 86th Congress is opening 
its first session this week—with 
both Houses controlled by the 
Democratic party. 

On opening day—January 7—all 
new members are to be seated. 
These include two Senators and one 
Representative from the nation’s 
newest state, Alaska. 

Also this week, officers and com- 
mittee chairmen will be elected in 
both the House and the Senate. Since 
the Democrats have a solid majority, 
they will head all committees. 

Congress faces a busy schedule in 
the coming weeks, topped by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “State of the 
Union” message and budget message 
later this month. The President has 
already said that he would present 
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a balanced budget for 1959. But 
Democratic leaders say they doubt 
that the budget can remain balanced 
without raising taxes. 

After that, Congress will have to 
deal with a host of important do- 
mestic and_ international issues. 
These include extension of the cur- 
rent draft law, foreign aid, and Amer- 
ica’s defense program in the Space 
Age. (Watch for special issue, “Con- 
gress at Work,” coming soon.) 


Berlin: West Stands Firm 


The West will not yield its right 
to remain in West Berlin. Nuclear 
weapons will be used to repel 
any Soviet aggression. 


That was the gist of a declaration 
signed in Paris last month by the 
foreign ministers of the 15 countries 
which comprise NATO—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

At the same time, the Western al- 
lies said they would welcome open- 
ing talks again with Russia on the 
whole problem of reuniting di- 
vided Germany. 

The firm NATO announcement 
came in response to the newest So- 
viet challenge and also as a blunt 
reply to a new Soviet threat. 
>The challenge was this: that the 
three major Western powers—the 
U.S., Britain, and France—should 


withdraw their troops from West Ber- 
lin (which they have occupied since 





UPI 
BURMESE LEADER BECOMES MONK—U 
Nu, former prime minister of Burma, 
kneels to receive yellow robe and palm 
leaf fan of Buddhist priesthood. U Nu re- 
signed as premier in October to become 
monk. His religious name: Dhammadaza. 








Germany's World War II defeat in 
1945). Once the Western forces had 
left, West Berlin would become a 
“free city”—isolated in the middle of 
Communist East Germany and de- 
fenseless against surrounding Red 
troops. At the same time, Soviet 
troops would leave East Berlin and 
turn it over to East Germany’s Red 
puppet regime. The East Germans 
would then be placed in charge of all 
air, rail, and highway routes connect- 
ing West Germany with West Berlin 
(see both news review and major 
article in our December 12 issue). 
>The Soviet threat was this: If the 
West refused to agree to the “free 
city” plan by next May 17, and then 
tried to break through a possible 
Red blockade of West Berlin, the 
result could be World War III. So 
warned Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
in an interview. 

The U.S. government's reaction: 
We immediately issued a statement 
underscoring our determination (1) 
to remain in West Berlin, and (2) not 
to recognize East German control 
over the lifeline routes to the city. 

The U.S. pointed out that between 
1944 and 1949 Russia made a series 
of agreements with the West which 





VENEZUELA’S NEW PRESIDENT is 
Romulo Betancourt, 50. He won a smash- 
ing victory last month in Venezuela’s first 


free elections in 11 
years. Betancourt is 
considered a polit- 
ical moderate and 
friendly to the 
United States. He 
defeated Rear Ad- 
miral Wolfgang 
Larrazabal, 47, for- 
mer president of 
the nation’s ruling 
junta. Larrazabal, 
who had Commu- 
nist support, had 
been given a slight 
edge in pre-election predictions (see our 
news review, Dec. 5 issue). 





Wide World 
Romulo Betancourt 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. The 
most powerful French president in a 
century begins a seven-year term of 
office on January 8. General Charles de 
Gaulle was elected last month by an 
overwhelming margin to become head 
of France’s new Fifth Republic. One of 
his first actions: to raise French taxes 
and announce other belt-tightening 
measures. necessary, says De Gaulle, to 
put France squarely back on her eco- 





Wide World 
PENNY’S NEW “‘TAILS’’—Here is new de- 
sign of ‘‘tail’ of Lincoln penny, showing 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C. Coin 
was redesigned for 150th anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth next month. Lincoln‘s 
portrait is unchanged on “head” side. 


left no doubt about Western rights 
in Berlin. The U.S. also reminded 
the Soviets that after the defeat of 
Germany in World War II, U.S. troops 
drew back many miles from their 
point of farthest advance in Germany 
in order to give Russia a larger oc- 
cupation zone. Therefore, the U.S. 
would have as much right to demand 
that the Soviets return that portion 
of East Germany which we gave up 


In Brief 


nomic feet. (For more on France, see 
unit on France, Sept. 12 issue.) 


MIKOYAN U.S.-BOUND. The Soviet 
government is sending one of its dep- 
uty premiers, Anastas Mikoyan, on a 
trip to the United States this month. 
Purpose of the visit: to discuss U.S.- 
Soviet trade. Most observers also expect 
him to discuss East-West differences 
with top U.S. officials in “Washington, 
and perhaps to make a brief tour 
of part of the nation. 


INS NOW OUTS, General Ivan 
Serov has been “relieved” of his post 
as chief of Russia’s secret police and 
transferred to other duties. And former 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin—already in 
“official” disgrace—has “confessed” be- 
fore the Central Committee of the So- 
viet Communist party that he took part 
in “anti-party” activities. Observers 
think Premier Nikita Khrushchev ar- 
ranged both actions as a means to 
tighten still further his personal grip on 
the Soviet government. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SAVES DRIVER. 
Alidia Pettit, 15, of Shelton, Conn., was 
driving with her mother—and proudly 
sporting a new jacket. The jacket was 





to them as they have to insist that 
the West get out of Berlin. 

The Soviet reply blew hot and cold 
at the same time. Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko again warned of the 
danger of war unless the Berlin crisis 
was settled on Soviet terms. In the 
same breath, however, he said the 
Soviet Union was ready to sign a 
disarmament pact with the West “to- 
morrow.” But he denounced Western 
insistence on a foolproof arms in- 
spection system—which the West 
considers essential for a meaningful 
disarmament plan. 

Despite the tough stand taken by 
Russia, Western diplomats believe 
the Soviets may be ready to compro- 
mise on the German problem. Why? 
Reports coming out of East Germany 
indicate that the Communist posi- 
tion there is not as secure as the 
Reds would like it to be. Less than 
five per cent of the East Germans are 
believed to favor the Red regime. 
Thousands flee to the West every 
week. There is constant danger of a 
revolt which could shake the entire 
Red empire. The Russians might be 
willing, therefore, to come to a set- 
tlement with the West before the lid 
blows off. 





a Christmas present, given to her just 
two days earlier. Suddenly Alidia and 
her mother came upon a truck—over- 
turned and in flames. As her mother 
stopped the car, Alidia raced to the 
burning vehicle. Quickly she dragged 
the driver out a window. Then she 
whipped off her jacket and smothered 
his flaming clothes with it. Result: one 
jacket lost but one life saved. 


NO NEWS WAS BAD NEWS. New 
York City went news hungry for 19 
days when a strike of the newspaper 
deliverers union stopped the presses of 
the city’s nine major dailies. Losses to 
newspapers and city merchants de- 
prived of Christmas advertising space: 
more than $50,000,000. 


GIRLS, WATCH YOUR STEP! Irate 
city officials of West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, are resolved to put their feet down 
—hard—on those high spiked heels 
which are the latest ladies’ shoe fash- 
ion. What’s more, they’re urging other 
cities to join them in banning spiked 
heels. West Palm Beach officials explain 
that too many women wearing spiked 
heels have been falling on city side- 
walks—and then suing the city for 


their injuries. 











HIGH POINT: Wernher von Braun, Army missile expert, shows 





how high Pio- 


neer Ill rocket soared into space—66,654 miles—before plunging back to Earth. 





Wide World photos 
The instruments in- 
radioed back data. 


ROCKET’S “BRAIN”: 
side Pioneer Ill 
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1. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. 
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Highlights of 1958 


The conquest of space fired the 
imagination of the American people 
in 1958. As U. S. missilemen pegged 
rocket after rocket into outer space, 
the nation cheered successful “shoots” 
and mourned flopniks. Americans 
quickly learned a new vocabulary: 
launching pad, blast off, countdown, 
etc. 

The U. S. shared its space findings 
with the rest of the world. For scien- 
tific cooperation was the keynote of 
the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY). IGY opened July 1, 1957, and 
closed December 31, 1958. During 
the 18-month “year,” 60,000 scientists 
from 66 nations worked together to 
give the Earth its most thorough 
physical examination in history. 

Highlights of IGY were four moon 
shoots by U. S. rocketeers. Three 
shoots were made by the U. S. Air 
Force. One Air Force rocket speared 
to a record altitude—71,300 miles— 
before it plunged back to earth. The 
fourth moon shoot of 1958 was made 
by the U. S. Army. The Army’s rocket 
soared to an altitude of 66,654 miles. 
Then it, too, nosed back down to 
Earth. 

The U. S. also rocketed five Earth 
satellites into orbit during 1958. This 
put us “two up” on the Soviet Union. 
For the Soviet Union orbited only 
one Earth satellite in 1958—giving it 
a total of three sputniks. In Decem- 


ber the U. S. Air Force orbited the 
largest satellite in history—8,800 lbs. 
—twice the weight of Russia’s heavi- 
est sputnik. Lifetime: about 20 days. 

What did we learn from our first 
steps into space? Miniature instru- 
ments inside the “moons” beep- 
beeped important findings back to 
Earth. Scientists discovered that a 
layer of deadly radioactivity 10,000 
miles thick surrounded the Earth. 
However, radioactivity was slight di- 
rectly over the Earth’s poles. Space- 
ships could avoid the deadly rays by 
using this “escape hatch.” 

Other instruments in the “moons” 
recorded hits by meteors. Scientists 
wanted to find out whether meteors 
swarmed through space in dense 
metallic showers. The instruments 
discovered that meteors will not be 
much of a menace to space travel. 
Most of the meteors that hit the 
“moons” were about the size of 
grains of sand. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS 
“Inner space”—the Earth itself— 
also made headlines during 1958. 
Major IGY findings: 


® Antarctica is not a true continent. 
It is a cluster of islands and mountain 
ranges bridged by 6,000,000 square 
miles of ice and snow. Scientists also 
learned that Antarctica has 40 per 
cent more ice and snow than pre- 
viously estimated. 
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& A fortune in minerals lies at the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean. The 
minerals—manganese, copper, cobalt, 
and nickel—are strewn along the 
ocean floor in fragments ranging in 
size from peanuts to basketballs. 
Scientists believe the minerals could 
be dredged off the ocean floor with 
an underwater device similar to a 
vacuum cleaner. This is good news 
for the U. S. We have little man- 
ganese, and are running short of 
copper, nickel, and cobalt. 


& Scientists discovered three “coun- 
ter-currents” in the oceans. One cur- 
rent flows beneath the Gulf Stream— 
but in the opposite direction. The 
other two underwater “rivers” were 
found in the Pacific. 


®& The Arctic receives twice as much 
precipitation as the Antarctic. This 
knowledge will help scientists im- 
prove long-range weather forecast- 
ing. 


® In December, the U.S. rocketed 
a one-pound monkey 300 miles into 
space. The monkey, named “Old Re- 
liable,” was the first member of the 
primate family (which includes man) 
to travel in space. Old Reliable rode 
in the nose cone of a Jupiter rocket. 
The cone splashed into the Atlantic 
after a total flight of 1,600 miles. 
Attempts to rescue the monkey met 
with failure. 
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World Week map 


THE SUDAN covers more than 1,000,000 square miles in the heart of East Africa. 


THE SUDAN: 


ano o 


c ontrasts 


People of many races inhabit 


its deserts, grasslands, and jungles 


HE RAREST of the great African 

mammals is the white rhinoceros. 
Full grown, he stands nearly seven 
feet high, 15 feet long, and weighs 
more than 6,000 pounds. There are 
only about 200 of them in existence. 
If you want to see one of these “won- 
ders of nature,” you will have to 
travel to the upper reaches of the 
Nile River—deep into the Sudan. 


The white rhinoceros is not the 
only wild life attraction the country 
offers. Great herds of elephants, as 
well as giraffes, zebras, and hippopot- 
ami live—largely undisturbed—in the 
vast hinterland of the Sudan. 

With one million square miles of 
territory, the Sudan is the largest of 
Africa’s independent nations. It is 
roughly four times the size of Texas. 


UNIT on 


Dian 


Vast deserts stretch across northern 
Sudan. But as one moves farther 
south—toward the Equator—rainfall 
increases. Sprawling savannahs 
(grasslands) in central Sudan grad- 
ually give way to dense jungles, some 
of which have never been explored. 

The people of the Sudan are as 

varied as the country’s scenery. In 
the Sahara, which covers the north- 
western part of the Sudan, Arab 
nomads wander from one oasis to 
another with their camels and goats. 
In the Nubian desert of the north- 
east live a people who have been 
Christians for a thousand years. They 
are of Hamitic ancestry, racially akin 
to the ancient Egyptians. 
* Along the mountains bordering the 
Red Sea dwell the “Fuzzy-Wuzzies,” 
so-called because of their long, un- 
ruly hair. Armed only with spears, 
these fierce camel-riding warriors 
were often more than a match for 
the well-armed British cavalry in the 
nineteenth century. 

Primitive African tribesmen are 
scattered throughout the jungles of 
the southern Sudan. They practice 
witchcraft and lead isolated lives, 
completely cut off from the outside 
world. One tribe, the Mandari, are 
reputed to be the best elephant hunt- 
ers in Africa. Another tribe, the 
Dinka, are made up largely of people 
six and half feet tall! 

Arabic is the language of two 
thirds of the Sudan’s 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. The remaining third speak a 
variety of languages and more than 
250 local dialects. Few Sudanese— 
perhaps 10 per cent of the population 
—can read and write. 

What tends to unite the Sudan’s 
many races of people—each with its 
own customs and way of life—is the 
Nile River. Both of the Nile’s main 
tributaries, the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile, flow through the Sudan. 
They join just north of the Sudanese 
capital, Khartoum. Then the single 
stream winds along in a huge 
S-shaped curve before crossing the 














Sudan’s northern border into Egypt. 

The Nile has been called Africa’s 
“magic finger.” Whatever it touches 
turns to life. Along its fertile banks 
the Sudanese grow a variety of 
crops—wheat, corn, cotton, and dura 
(a millet-like food that is basic to 
the Sudanese diet). 

But the Sudan does not depend 
entirely on the Nile for its existence. 
Flocks of sheep and large herds of 
cattle are raised in the rich pasture 
lands of the savannahs. Even in re- 
gions where the rainfall is scarce, 
shrewd Sudanese herdsmen know 
how to keep their livestock alive. 
When it does rain, the herdsmen 
scoop out the soft insides of baobab 
trees and fill the empty trunks with 
water. Each trunk can hold 1,000 
gallons of water—a welcome reserve 
during the long dry spells. 

The Sudan is also the world’s lead- 
ing producer of gum arabic, a prod- 
uct used in the manufacture of 
candies, medicine, and adhesives. 
But the country’s most important 
export, by far, is cotton. Cotton 
accounts for fully 70 per cent of the 
nation’s foreign earnings. 

Today the Sudanese government 
is studying ways to vary the country’s 
agricultural output. New crops of 
tea, coffee, and sugar cane may be 
planted soon. Some day, the Sudanese 


Sudanese Specialty: 


Charcoal-Broiled 


Elephant Steak 


MODERN African safari usually 

includes a half-dozen jeeps and 
trucks, portable kitchens, and a small 
army of porters and trackers. For 
shooting big game like elephants, there 
are high-powered rifles equipped with 
telescopic sights. 

But the elephant hunters of the 
Sudan prefer to travel lightly. All they 
need are a few sharp-edged spears, a 
good hunting eye, a strong arm, and 
plenty of courage. 

Spearing from trees is the most 
widely used method of killing ele- 
phants in the Sudan. For this purpose, 
a tree overlooking an elephant trail or 
water hole is selected. The hunter in- 
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Black Star photo 


SMOOTH SAILING: The Nile is a great waterway linking the northern and southern 
Sudan. Nile river boats look the same today as they did 4,000 years ago. 


hope, their country will become the 
major food-grower and food-exporter 
in all East Africa. 

Nothing symbolizes these aspira- 
tions of modern Sudan better than 
its bustling capital, Khartoum. The 
city already is one of the continent's 
chief air and railroad hubs. One 
1,400-mile railroad connects it with 
Alexandria, Egypt’s Mediterranean 
port. Another railroad links Khar- 


toum with Port Sudan, which han- 
dles 85 per cent of the Sudan’s foreign 
trade. 

Yet much of the Sudan’s exotic 
past still lingers in Khartoum. Heavy 
steamboat traffic on the Nile has 
frightened the crocodiles away. But 
camel caravans continue to wind 
their way through the city’s streets, 
heading for the age-old trade routes 
across the Sahara. 





stalls himself on a sturdy branch and 
waits—sometimes for hours, sometimes 
for days. When an elephant finally ap- 
pears, he plunges his spear into its 
back—between the shoulder blades. 
But the spear must be driven in hard. 
Otherwise, it will only wound and 
enrage the elephant. In this state, an 
elephant is likely to pull down the tree 
and trample the hunter to death. 
Even more dangerous is the Suda- 
nese method of tracking elephants on 
the open plains. This requires a hunt- 
ing party of about 30 men, each armed 


with two or three spears. One hunter 
dances in front of the elephant to dis- 
tract his attention. Meanwhile, the 
others surround the elephant and spear 
him from all sides. When the wounded 
pachyderm sinks to his knees, the 
leader of the hunting party rushes in 
and plants a spear in his heart. 

One elephant can provide a royal 
feast for an entire tribe. The meat is 
cut into thick slabs, roasted over an 
open fire, and served sizzling hot—just 
like a charcoal-broiled steak! 


—LEONARD BERKOWE 
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CROSSROADS OF EAST AFRICA: Arab turbans and British- and commercial center of the Sudan. Railroads and fast 
built autos are common sights in Khartoum, the capital airlines link Khartoum with the rest of East Africa. 


COWnICS O 


An age-old way of life is slowly 


Three Lions photo 


READY FOR A RIDE? In the Sudan HOW’S BUSINESS? A merchant checks over his accounts after a 
this is often the best way to travel. busy day. He likes to do his arithmetic the hard way—in his head. 
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Three Lions photo 
DESERT REFRESHMENT STAND: No soft drinks served here the arid north but the government has started work on 
—just bucketfuls of cool water. Wells are scarce in a series of reservoirs to store water from the Nile River. 


Tt ¢e Sudan 


ly changing in Africa’s biggest new nation 


Three Lions photo 





Three Lions photo 
READ ALL ABOUT IT! But few Sudanese can, 
for 90 per cent of the population is illiterate. 


UNIT on 








SLOW BUT STEADY: Camels can carry up to 
600 pounds of cargo—and they need no gas. 
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THE SUDAN STORY: 


wom Saver 


to 


rete ey 


After generations of foreign rule, the Sudanese cherish their newly-won independence 


HROUGHOUT MUCH OF ITS HISTORY, the Sudan 

has been known as a plunderer’s paradise. As far back 

as four thousand years ago, the ancient Egyptians sent 

raiding parties across its unguarded frontiers. Later, 

Arab adventurers roamed the country looking for loot. 

They brought a new religion to the Sudan’s Negro tribes 
—Islam. They took away slaves and ivory. 

A similar quest for spoils marks the early period of 
modern Sudan. The story begins with Mohammed Ali, a 
swashbuckling soldier who founded modern Egypt. In 
1821, Ali sent a 4,000-man raiding party deep into the 
Sudan. But the fierce tribes of the southern Sudan re- 
pulsed the Egyptian raiders. 

Some time later, Ali sent a stronger army into the 
Sudan and, within a few years, conquered the entire 
country. The next 60 years of Egyptian rule was a night- 
mare for the Sudanese. 

Whole Negro tribes were put in chains and sold as 
slaves. Some Sudanese took part in this lucrative slave 
trade. But even they hated their Egyptian overlords. 
For the Egyptian officials were cruel and unjust—and 
Egyptian taxes were oppressive. 








Wide World photo 
CHANGE OF COLORS: On Independence Day, 1956, the flags 
of Britain and Egypt were lowered, that of the Sudan raised. 





The Sudanese thirsted for revenge. In 1881, a leader 
arose from their ranks—Mohammed Ahmed, the son of a 
Nile boat-builder. Mohammed proclaimed himself the 
Mahdi (savior) of the Sudan. Thousands of spear- 
bearing warriors rallied to his call. 

By this time, the British controlled Egypt. They dis- 
patched General Charles Gordon—famed for his military 
exploits in China—to save the Egyptian army in the 
Sudan. He entered Khartoum in 1884. But after a 315- 
day siege, the Mahdi’s army broke into the city. They 
massacred all its defenders. General Gordon himself was 
speared to death. 

The Mahdi, flushed with victory, planned to conquer 
Egypt. But he died only a few months later. Under his 
weak successor, the Sudan was torn by tribal warfare. 
In 13 years the Sudanese population decreased from 
nine million to about two million. 

The British decided to put an end to this chaos. In 
1896, General H. H. Kitchener led an Anglo-Egyptian 
army back to the Sudan. They virtually wiped out a 
Sudanese army of 10,000 in the battle of Omdurman— 
with a loss to the British of only 27 lives! 


U.P.I. photo 
FRUITS OF FREEDOM: The right to vote is highly prized by 
the citizens of the newly independent Sudanese republic. 























Britain and Egypt then agreed to a joint rule (con- 
dominium) of the Sudan. But Egypt’s role was never 
more than that-of a yes-man. It was allowed to fly its 
flag alongside Britain’s Union Jack. But that was all. 

Under British direction, the foundations of a modern 
nation were laid in the Sudan. An end was put to the 
slave trade. Hospitals, schools, and vast irrigation proj- 
ects were built. 

In 1898, the various regions of the Sudan were linked 
only by the Nile. Today the country is connected by 
2,500 miles of railroads and an efficient air service. 
Almost every village is reached by telegraph wires— 
raised 16 feet off the ground to afford safe passage for 
giraffes! 

After World War II, Sudanese nationalists insisted 
that British “good government” was not good enough. 
What they wanted was independence. 

At the same time, Egypt loudly demanded control 
over its southern neighbor. The Egyptian government, 
backed by some Sudanese, asked for a “unity of the 
Nile.” Egyptians and Sudanese, it said, are “blood 
brothers.” 

Britain, however, favored an independent Sudan. 
Finally, in 1953, Egypt agreed to a British plan for let- 
ting the Sudanese decide their own future. Elections 
were held for the Sudan’s first parliament. The newly 
elected government promptly chose independence. And 
on New Year’s Day, 1956, the Sudan officially pro- 
claimed itself a republic. 


STORM OVER THE NILE 


One of the pressing problems faced by the new nation 
is a division of the Nile’s waters with Egypt. Both coun- 
tries have elaborate plans for using these waters in 
irrigation projects. Egypt intends to build a billion-dollar 
dam at Aswan, 100 miles north of the Sudanese border. 
And the Sudanese hope to build a giant dam near Khar- 
toum, where the Blue and White Niles merge. But 
before work can begin on either project, both countries 
must agree on how to share the Nile’s waters. 

For the past three years, negotiations have been dead- 
locked. And relations between the two countries have 
grown strained. Last February, the United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt and Syria) revived an old border dispute 
with the Sudan. U.A.R.’s President Nasser claimed 6,000 
square miles of territory held by the Sudan along the 
Red Sea. He sent troops into the area. When the Sudan 
took the dispute to the United Nations, President Nasser 
withdrew his troops. 

But Nasser continued his pressure on the Sudan. In 
November it seemed as if a pro-Egyptian coup would 
topple the Sudanese government and install a new 
regime, friendlier to President Nasser. 

Without warning, the Sudanese army went into action. 
Its commander-in-chief, General Ibrahim Abboud (see 
Newsmakers, p. 5), took over the government. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved and all political parties banned. 

General Abboud announced that he would “work hard 
to improve relations with the United Arab Republic.” 
But few observers believe he will sacrifice the Sudan’s 
independence in order to achieve it. A leading news- 
paper in Khartoum, Ral el Amm, summed up the mood 
of the Sudanese in these words, “Nasser may be the 
crocodile of the Nile, but he will find it hard to digest 


us. 
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Newest of 
the New: 





Wide World photo 


President Sekou Toure 


GUINEA 


INY GUINEA, on Africa’s west coast, is probably 

the only nation in history to have gained its inde- 
pendence simply by saying, “No.” 

Last September Guinea voted overwhelmingly to re- 
ject the new French constitution proposed by France’s 
Premier Charles de Gaulle. True to his word, Premier 
de Gaulle promptly severed all ties with the former 
colony. Sixty-eight years of French rule came to an 
end and Guinea became the sixth African nation to 
win its freedom since World War II. (The others are 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan, and Ghana.) 

In Conakry, capital of Guinea, happy crowds cheered 
the news. But 36-year-old President Sekou Toure 
warned, “This is no time for dancing.” For independ- 
ence, he pointed out, meant an end to French economic 
aid. It also meant a loss of French markets for Guinea's 
main exports—bananas, coffee, and bauxite (a mineral 
from which aluminum is derived). President Toure 
knew that his small country—the size of Colorado— 
needed a helping hand to develop industries and raise 
living standards for its two and a half million people. 

Specifically, Guinea needs funds from abroad to 
build its projected $275,000,000 Konkoura Dam. With 
the hydroelectric power generated by the dam, Guinea 
could develop its own aluminum industry instead of 
shipping its bauxite abroad. 

On November 21 President Toure flew to nearby 
Ghana. There he received a triumphal welcome. At 
the airport Ghana’s Prime Minister, Kwame Nkrumah, 
greeted him. Bands played, crowds cheered, and a 21- 
gun salute was fired in his honor. 

Later, the President and the Prime Minister met in 
private. After two days of discussion, they issued a 
Joint Declaration—outlining plans to unite their two 
countries in a federation. There was to be a federal 
flag and a federal constitution. Both countries would 
adopt a common policy in matters of defense and 
foreign affairs. As a member of the federation, Guinea 
would receive economic aid from Ghana, the richer of 
the two partners. 

The proposed federation, however, must first be 
ratified (approved) by the parliaments of both coun- 
tries. Eventually, President Toure and Prime Minister 
Nkrumah hope to form a “union” of all West African 
states. Meanwhile, on December 12, Guinea was ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations. 
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BY ISAAC ASIMOV 


ENRY BESSEMER had invented a 
new kind of projectile. It could 
rotate in flight and would enable a can- 
non to shoot farther and more accurate- 
ly than had ever been possible’ before. 
Napoleon III, new emperor of France, 
became interested_in the invention. He 
offered to finance further experiments. 
Bessemer (an Englishman, but the son 
of a Frenchman) was willing, for the 
new projectile would need guns made 
out of better material than the cast iron 
then available. Cast iron guns would 
blow up under the great explosive pres- 
sure needed to fire the new projectile. 

Bessemer knew nothing about the 
manufacture of iron, but he was deter- 
mined to learn. Thus, in 1854 an age 
came to an end and a new age began. 

Henry Bessemer, who was born in 
England on January 19, 1813, had al- 
ready made a number of inventions. But 
they were only gadgets compared to the 
job he was about to tackle. 

For two thousand years and more, 
men had been using iron as the hardest 
and strongest of the common metals. 
This metal was obtained by heating iron 
ores with coke and limestone. The iron 
that resulted contained a large amount 
of carbon (from the coke) and was 
called “cast iron.” It was cheap and 
hard, but it was brittle. A sharp blow 
could crack it. 

Carbon could be removed from cast 
iron by mixing it with additional iron 
ore. The oxygen in the iron ore com- 
bined with the carbon in the cast iron 
to form carbon monoxide gas, which 
bubbled out and burned off. Only the 
almost pure iron, from the iron ore and 
the cast iron, was left behind. This re- 
sulting iron was called “wrought iron.” 
This form of iron was tough and could 
take numerous blows and shocks with- 
out cracking. But it was quite soft, and 
it was expensive. 


Steel—the Rare Metal 


However, there was a form of iron 
that was half-way between cast iron and 
wrought iron. This was “steel.” Steel 
could be made stronger than cast iron 
and harder than wrought iron, and it 
combined the virtues of both. Before 
1870, cast iron had first to be converted 
to wrought iron. Then the right ingredi- 
ents to make steel had to be added. If 
wrought iron was expensive, steel was 
doubly so. Before 1870, steel was a 
rather rare metal, used mainly for such 
things as swords. 

The task Bessemer gave himself was 
to remove carbon from cast iron cheap- 
ly. Well, what was the cheapest and 
easiest way of adding oxygen to molten 
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“Bessemer... 
The Steel Age Opens 


iron in order to burn off the carbon? 
How about a blast of air, rather than 
the addition of iron ore? But wouldn't 
the air cool the molten iron and solidify 
it? 


Blowing Air Through Iron 


Bessemer began experimenting. He 
soon proved that the air blast would 
work, The air burned out the carbon 
and most of the other impurities, and 
the heat of the burning raised the tem- 
perature of the iron. By controlling the 
blast, Bessemer was able to make steel 
at a fraction of the cost of previous 
methods. 

In 1856, Bessemer announced the 
details of his method. Iron-makers were 
enthusiastic. They invested fortunes in 
“blast furnaces” to manufacture steel 
the new way. Imagine their horror 
when they found their product was very 
poor grade. They heaped Bessemer 
with abuse. He returned to his experi- 
menting. 

It turned out that iron ore which 
contained phosphorus could not be 
used in this method. The phosphorus 
remained behind and made the steel 
brittle. In his experiments, Bessemer 


Historic Breakthroughs 
... in Science 


TWELFTH IN A SERIES 


. biles 


had happened to use phosphorus-free 
iron ore. 

He announced this fact, but the iron- 
makers would no longer listen. They 
had had enough of the “crackpot.” So 
Bessemer borrowed money and put up 
his own steel-works in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, in 1860. He imported phosphorus- 
free iron ore from Sweden and began 
to sell high-grade steel for $100 a ton 
less than any of his competitors. No 
arguing with that. 

By 1870, ways were found of deal- 
ing with the phosphorus problem. This 
made possible the use of America’s 
vast iron ore resources. Bessemer was 
knighted in 1879. He died in London, 
rich and famous, in 1898. 

Cheap steel made possible engineer- 
ing achievements that were only dreams 
until that time, for steel beams could 
be used as skeletons to support almost 
anything. Railroads began to span con- 
tinents on steel rails. Great steel 
ships steamed across oceans. Suspension 
bridges spanned rivers. Skyscrapers 
began climbing upward. Tractors could 
be made stronger, and soon automo- 
arrived, and they could have 
frameworks of steel. In war, too, new 
and stronger guns thundered while new 
and stronger armor-plate resisted. 

The Iron Age came to an end and 
the Steel Age began. Today, aluminum, 
glass, and plastic have taken over 
where lightness is more important than 
strength. But where sheer strength is 
concerned, this is still the Age of Steel. 


TRAIL BLAZER:- Clearing a road through thick woods on 
Turkey Mountain is a one-man job—if you have a bulldozer. 


A Place of 


Child Service League photos 


“SPUD SQUAD”: Whether it’s peeling potatoes or putting 
up a new building, the girls insist on sharing the work. 


Their Own 


Teen-age camp builders from Queens, N. Y., are making a dream come true 


2 

ORTY MILES NORTH OF 

NEW YORK CITY lies the Tur- 
key Mountain estate—124 acres of 
privately-owned woodlands. During 
school days few sounds disturb its 
wintry stillness. But on weekends 
the woods ring with the crash of 
falling trees, the staccato of ham- 
mers, and the rumble of a bulldozer. 
For at Turkey Mountain, New York 
high school students are building a 
dream camp—for teen-agers. 

The idea was first hatched four 
years ago at a meeting of a New 
York welfare agency, the Child Serv- 
ice League. At the time, Turkey 
Mountain was up for sale. Everyone 
agreed it would make an ideal camp- 
ing spot for New York school chil- 
dren. The League could purchase 
the land. But who would pay for 
building a camp? 

League members decided to dis- 
cuss the problem. with their junior 
board, composed of student council 
representatives from 16 high schools 
in Queens, New York. The junior 
board quickly saw the possibilities 
of Turkey Mountain. As for building 
a camp there—why that was no 
problem. The teen-agers themselves 
would tackle the job! 


A fund-raising drive was launched 
in the 16 high schools. Students were 
asked to donate 50 cents each for 
the projected camp. Parents, rela- 
tives, and local businessmen were 
canvassed for contributions. Teen-age 
fund raisers appeared before civic 
groups and at P.T.A. meetings to 
tell the Turkey Mountain story. 


4,000 HELPING HANDS 


Soon there was enough money to 
start work on the camp. Construc- 
tion equipment and tools were pur- 
chased. A half-dozen Army surplus 
tents were shipped to Turkey Moun- 
tain. Later, the League was able to 
buy a second-hand bulldozer and a 
tractor. 

During the past four years, about 
2,000 high school students have spent 
weekends, holidays, or summer va- 
cations working at Turkey Mountain. 
They provide their own transporta- 
tion and plan their own work sched- 


OOD CITIZENS 


.-it will be able to 


ules. In the beginning, the chores 
were divided between boys and girls 
—with the boys doing the heavier 
work. But the girls quickly voted 
down masculine objections and now 
have an equal share in all the work. 

World Week first looked in at the 
proposed camp at Turkey Mountain 
a year after the project was launched 
(see Good Citizens, November 17, 
1955 issue). At that time, only one 
building (a kitchen ) 
had been completed. Today, Tur- 
key Mountain has an administration 
building, a shower house, and tool 
and work A First Aid sta- 
tion is nearing completion and the 
foundations for two other buildings 
have been laid. Large camping areas 
have been cleared, roads have been 
built, and a complete sanitation sys- 
tem installed. 

When the Turkey Mountain Camp 
is completed—within the next decade 
accommodate 
some 10,000 campers a year. There 
will be cabins, a swimming pool, a 
recreation hall, a workshop, and a 
lake for boating and fishing. What 
more could any teen-ager want for a 
weekend in the country or a summer 
vacation in the Great Outdoors? 


temporary 
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8. “Getting to Know You” 
Through Personality Tests 


ESTS of achievement and aptitude 

tell how well you've learned in the 
past and how well you're likely to learn 
in the future. But they provide only a 
partial picture of you as a person. 

You may be cheerful and easygoing; 
your friend John may be more serious 
and industrious. He may even be 
“moody” at times. You like being with 
people and feel good when you are 
chosen president or chairman of a group. 
John would rather be alone or with a 
few close friends. He has never been 
elected to an office and nobody would 
call him a “leader.” Yet you know that 
John has confidence in his own ability; 
you admire the quiet, effective way he 
works. You're glad to have him for a 
friend. 

To someone who didn’t know either 
of you very well, you might actually 
seem to be a lot alike; yet we know that 
such surface similarities can often be 
misleading. If you and John took a per- 
sonality inventory at school many of the 
differences between you would show 
up. Your counselor—and perhaps your 
teachers—would get a better picture of 
what each of you was like. They might 
also get a better understanding of the 
different problems you were facing. 

There are many different kinds of per- 
sonality questionnaires. Some of them, 
like the SRA Youth Inventory,° list prob- 
lems that have been found to be of con- 
cern to boys and girls of high school 
age. Students are asked to identify their 
problems from this list. On the Youth 
Inventory about 300 problems are ar- 
ranged in eight categories: My School, 
After High School, About Myself, Get- 
ting Along with Others, My Home and 
Family, Boy Meets Girl, Health, and 
Things in General. 

Here are some questions about “My 
School”; 


I wish I knew how to study better 

I dislike most of my courses 

I wish my teachers understood me 
better 

It would be better if my teachers 
didn’t play favorites 

I need some individual help with my 
courses 


*Published by Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


I would like to get some practical work 
experience 


The row of figures below appears op- 
posite each question on the test. 


Lioa O 


If you were taking the test you would 
check the large box if the problem were 
a “serious” one for you, the middle box 
if it were a “moderate” problem, the 
smal] box if it were a small, or occasional 
problem, and the circle if the statement 
did not express the way you feel at all. 


By studying the problems you have 
checked, your counselor or teacher can 
get a general idea of the things that may 
be bothering you. He may discover that 
you are having problems at home, or 
that you have some personal worries. 




















Drawing from ‘“‘Learning About Tests’’ by Joseph C. 
Heston, Junior Life Adjustment booklet, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. Copyright 1955. 
How would you rate on the statement 
“! wish | knew how to study better’’? 


This information may help him under- 
stand, for example, why you're not do- 
ing so well in school as might be ex- 
pected. It may also give him some ideas 
of how he can help you get more enjoy- 
ment out of life. 

Frequently the counselor or some 
other school official tabulates the prob- 
lems checked by students to discover 
those that the most have in common. 
He may find, for example, that many 
students feel a need for more recrea- 


tion, or that they would like a chance 
to improve their reading and study 
habits. The school and Community may 
use this information in planning for the 
future. Improvements are not likely to 
be made if nobody knows that a prob- 
lem exists. 

Another type of personality inventory 

helps to provide a clearer picture of the 
student as an individual. One that has 
been developed especially for high 
school students is the Minnesota Coun- 
seling Inventory.°* This inventory con- 
sists of 355 statements. If a statement is 
true or mostly true as it applies to you, 
you circle the “T”; if the statement is 
false or not usually true as applied to 
you, you circle the “F.” Here are some 
examples: 
My home is a very pleasant place T 
I have spells of the “blues” T 
I like to meet new people Zz 
I can trust the people in my family T 
At times I feel like smashing things T 
I feel fatigued when I get up in 

the morning 
I find it hard to make talk when I 

meet new people = °F 


From your answers to questions like 
these, the counselor can piece together 
a general picture of what you are like 
as a person. He wouldn’t claim to know 
all about you, but he'd have a fairly 
good idea of your relationship with your 
family, your social relationships, your 
emotional stability, the degree to which 
you conform to the rules of society, how 
well you adjust to reality, what your 
moods are like, and whether you are 
mainly a leader or follower. Each of 
these areas is called a “scale.” 

He could draw a chart showing how 
your answers on each scale compare 
with those of other students. From pre- 
vious research he has a pretty good de- 
scription of the characteristics and typi- 
cal behavior of students who make high 
or low scores on the various scales in 
the inventory. Of course, these descrip- 
tions are not exact. They don’t describe 
a specific student—only a composite. 


Suppose Peter and Mary make high 
scores on the questions that deal with 
social relationships. That doesn’t mean 
that the composite description would 
fit them exactly. However, the chances 
are pretty good that in general they are 
more like other students who make high 
scores on this scale than those who make 
low scores. 


**Published by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration, 304 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





Drawing from ‘Exploring Your Personality’’ by William E. Henry, Life Adjust- 
ment booklet, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. Copyright 1952. 


Peter shows respect for persons in authority, but sometimes finds it hard to take. 


To be more specific, let’s see what 
the test would tell a counselor about 
students who score “high” and “low” on 
the “Conformity” scale. According to the 
authors of this inventory, those at one 
extreme are “usually reliable and respon- 
sible, conforming to rules and behavior 
codes even when they may not agree 
with them. Instead of rebelling against 
such regulations, these students attempt 
to have them changed through orderly 
procedures. They ordinarily show re- 
spect for persons in authority. Although 
not necessarily docile or oversubmissive, 
they understand the need for social or- 
ganization. Such students cause little 
disturbance in school... .” 

Does that description fit some of the 
students you know? How about those 
at the other extreme? The authors have 
found that these are the students who 
tend to be “irresponsible, impulsive, and 
rebellious. They may appear to learn 
little from experience, committing the 
same offense repeatedly even though 
verbally acknowledging it may be 
wrong. These students are individualis- 
tic and self-centered. They may fre- 
quently be sent to the principal, cause 
disturbances in class, have unexcused 
absences, and fail to complete assign- 
ments... .” 

There isn’t space to describe charac- 
teristics of the high and low scoring 
students on each of the scales. The best 
we can do is to tell you, very briefly, 
the kinds of questions about an indi- 
vidual that the various scales try to 
answer. 

Family Relationship Scale. Does the 
student have friendly, healthy relation- 
ships with parents and with brothers 
and sisters? Is there affection in the 
family? Does the student feel that par- 
ents’ demands are fair and that they 
grant him a reasonable amount of inde- 
pendence? 

Social Relationship Scale. How does 


the student get along with other people? 
Is he gregarious and socially mature? Is 
he comfortable in groups? Does he con- 
duct himself appropriately in social sit- 
uations? 

Emotional Stability Scale. How self- 
confident is the student? Can he make 
his own decisions? Can he keep his head 
in emergencies? How calm and relaxed 
is he most of the time? 

Adjustment to Reality. How does the 
student meet new or threatening situa- 
tions? Does he try to work out reason- 
able solutions or does he generally with- 
draw and try to avoid the problem? 

Mood. Is the student cheerful or de- 
pressed most of the time? When he gets 
discouraged or “blue,” does he “bounce 
back” quickly? Does he look at the 
future optimistically and make long- 
range plans? 

Leadership. How well does the stu- 
dent work with others? Does he assume 
responsibility readily? Does he show 
initiative in developing and carrying 
out ideas? 

You can see that these scales cover a 
lot of territory. Your questionnaire pro- 
file can suggest to the counselor a great 
dea} about the kind of person you are. 
If you needed help, he’d have a pretty 
good idea of your problems before he 
even talked with you. 

Every person who takes a personality 
inventory has to face up to the question 
of frankness: just how candid should he 
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be in acknowledging problems or reveal- 
ing personal thoughts and attitudes? 

Psychologists recognize that the use- 
fulness of most personality inventories 
depends on the willingness of people to 
cooperate—to answer the questions 
frankly and honestly. If a person wants 
to “fake” his answers, he can sometimes 
make himself look better (or worse) 
than he really is. He can try to make a 
favorable impression by giving answers 
that he thinks are “right” or the ones he 
thinks are “expected” of him. Some 
tests have built-in “lie detectors,” which 
will warn the trained counselor or psy- 
chologist that a person’s answers may 
not be truthful. But often such “faking” 
will not be detected 

The person who “fakes” his answers 
gives a distorted picture of himself to 
the very people who are most interested 
in understanding him and helping him. 
It’s as if he told his family doctor that 
he “feels great” when in fact he has been 
having splitting headaches and hasn't 
been able to eat for days! The counselor, 
like the doctor, needs accurate informa- 
tion if he is to help the individual. 

The questions on personality inven- 
tories may sometimes seem silly or irrele- 
vant, but there is usually some reason 
for asking them. Psychologists and coun- 
selors have been trained to fit together 
bits and pieces of information from vari- 
ous sources to tell a meaningful story. 
They know that each individual’s story 
is a personal one and you can be sure 
that they'll treat all such information as 
confidential. As a rule a counselor will 
not divulge a student’s answers to spe- 
cific questions. However, he may tell his 
teachers and other school officials who 
have need for the information about the 
student’s problems in a general way, so 
that they may help him to find solutions. 

In recent years some business firms 
have begun using personality invento- 
ries in hiring new employees and in pro- 
moting workers to better jobs. Some 
psychologists have questioned the ad- 
visability of using personality invento- 
ries in this way. They point out that the 
person who is looking for a job is more 
likely to “fake” than one who is answer- 
ing similar questions in a school or guid- 
ance center. They are concerned over 
the fact that there is no really depend- 
able way of knowing when a person has 
answered honestly or when he has tried 
to answer in a way that will make a 
favorable impression. 

Don’t let criticism of the way in which 
personality inventories have been mis- 
used by some people in the business 
world turn you into a cynic about per- 
sonality tests in general. With all their 
shortcomings, they are still a useful aid 
to counselors and to others who are 
concerned with your progress as a stu- 
dent and with your development as a 
person. 





Our Forty-Ninth Star 


By Patricia Bolton, Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 


* Starred words refer to Alaska 











Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles ‘or publication 
in th. i, "y? aM. 2. 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 

ich may drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
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will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 













































































. Name of our forty-ninth state. 
. Its capital. 
. Either, or; neither, 
2. A word that expresses refusal. 
3. Cadmium (chemical symbol). 
. Altitude (abbr. ). 
. District Attorney (abbr.). 
. Also. 


. World’s largest flesh-eating mammal 
is the Kodiak or Alaskan bear. 
. Short for Robert. 
. That is (Latin abbr.). 
. Sound made by a dove. 
. Glucinum (chemical symbol), 
. An age. 
. Dwarf. 
. House made of snow. 
. Married to an aunt. 
3. Not young. 
. Friendly name for father. 
. Late Italian orchestra conductor 
( initials ). 
. Possessive pronoun. 
. Short for mother. 
. Doze. 
. Carved wooden pole made by Alas- 
kan Indians. 


. Buddy. 

. Decibel (abbr. ). 

. Not old. 

. Afternoon (abbr.). 

. An owl asks this question. 

. Wager. 

. Race which lives in the Arctic. 
. An area or province. 


. Part of Alaska lies north of the 


Circle. 


. One. 
3. Eskimo houses are often made of this. 


. Krypton (chemical symbol). 


}. United Nations (abbr.). 
7. Wooden peg. 


8. Caesar asked: “ 
9. Not able. 
i A 
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15. 
"16. 


al 


699 


26. 


O77 


28. 
. Field (abbr.). 
*32. 
*34. 
*36. 
38. 
39. Particle bearing an electric charge. 
. Fasten together with thread. 

. Chart. 

. The 22nd letter of Greek alphabet. 
. Small barrel. 

. Week (abbr.). 

. Order of Merit (abbr.). 
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tu, Brute?” 


Great flow of water. 

Female deer. 

Curved line. 

We bought Alaska for about ____ 
cents an acre. 


. A husky is a sled- 
. Alaska’s nickname: Seward’s 


*24. 


The Alaska Highway is often called 
the _______ Highway. 

Self. 

Bend the head. 

Finale. 


Strip of Alaska, the Pan- 

The sea _ is almost extinct. 
fishing is the leading industry. 

Scholastic book club (abbr.). 


52. Exist. 
53. Seventh note of the musical scale. 





-— — 


WORDS 
AT 
WORK 


— 
— 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Savannah or savanna (p. 10)—A tree- 
less plain. In northern Africa the savan- 
nah stretches across the entire width of 
the continent between the Sahara and 
the equatorial jungles. One type of grass 
found in Africa’s savannah is known as 
the Sudan grass. It was imported to the 
United States in the early 1900's and is 
now widely planted throughout the 
Southwest. Sudan grass requires little 
water and makes excellent hay. 

baobab trees (p. 11)—Found only in 
Africa, they are among the biggest trees 
known. Their trunks often are 30 feet 
in diameter. Some African tribes carve 
out the giant tree trunks and use them 
as dwellings. Baobab trees bear a pulpy, 
gourd-like fruit that is edible. The 
bark may be used to make ropes and 
cloth. 

pachyderm (p. 11)—A hoofed ani- 
mal, usually one having a thick skin— 
specifically, an elephant or a rhinoceros. 

Mahdi (p. 14)—Among Moslems, the 
last imam or leader of the faithful. The 
title has been assumed by several leaders 
of Moslem sects, notably by Mohammed 
Ahmed when he led the Sudanese re- 
volt against the Egyptians in 1881. 
Some Sudanese believe that the Mahdi 
is not dead, but is sleeping in a cave 
near Baghdad, Iraq. 

General Charles George Gordon, 
1833-1885 (p. 14)—British soldier who 
became known as “Chinese” Gordon be- 
cause he led a Chinese force called the 
Ever Victorious Army against revolu- 
tionaries in China during the Taiping 
Rebellion in 1863. 

General Horatio Herbert Kitchener, 
1850-1916 (p. 14)—British soldier and 
statesman, Kitchener was the avenger 
of Gordon in the Sudan. He was desig- 
nated Baron Kitchener of Khartoum 
and was popularly known as “K of K.” 
Under his direction, Khartoum was re- 
built into a modern capital. It was laid 
out to look like the British flag. All the 
main boulevards radiate from the city’s 
center. Kitchener was lost at sea in 
World War I after becoming British 
minister of war. 


Say It Right! 


Ibrahim Abboud (p. 5)—EE-bra-heem 
ah-BOOD. 

Khartoum (p. 10)—car-TOOM. 

Sekou Toure (p. 15)—SEE-coo too-RAY. 

Conakry (p. 15)—CON-ah-cree. 





Auk Gay fled 


Gay Head 


QO. I'm going with a boy I've known 
for a year and he still refuses to meet 
my parents. I meet him at the candy 
store or on a corner. He never takes me 
anywhere. My friends say I should 
break up with him, but I like him a lot. 


A. Heads or tails—should you con- 
tinue to see him or should you break 
up with him? Before you toss the coin 
in the air, let’s examine both sides of it. 

Heads: You want to continue to see 
Mike because you like him. That’s cer- 
tainly important, but is it important 
enough? See what there is to weigh 
against it. 

Tails: What reasons do you have for 
breaking up with Mike? (1) Think 
about your dates. Do you really have 
fun when you meet Mike on the corner 
and never go anywhere with him? (2) 
Think about your friends, the people 
who hold your reputation in their hands. 
You can’t brush their criticism aside 
lightly if they really disapprove of what 
you're doing. (3) Consider your par- 
ents. Neither you nor Mike are doing 
that when he avoids introductions and 
you help him by agreeing to meet him 
away from home. (4) Think of your- 
self. You ought to expect certain cour- 


tesies from any boy who wants to date 
you. You're not being fair to yourself 
if you ignore these standards. 

Now that you have taken a good look 
at both sides of the coin, do you really 
need to toss it? Or can you put it back 
in your pocket and decide for yourself 
to see Mike the right way or not at all? 


Q. I like a girl who says her parents 
won't let her date yet, and she’s 15. 
Should I believe her or is she trying to 
give me the brush-off? 


A. A good many girls who are fifteen 
—and older!—don’t yet have dating per- 
mission. Carol is probably one of them. 


-But a no-dating rule does not rule out 


sharing school activities. You can spend 
time with Carol after classes if you're 
both working on a special club project 
or a class committee. 

The proof of the pudding, though, is 
in the eating. If Carol accepts dates 
with other boys, you'll know where you 
stand. 


Q. A boy has been calling me for the 
past few weeks and wants to meet me. 
I have never seen him and don’t know 
what he’s like except for our conversa- 
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tions on the phone. Do you think I 
should take a chance and meet him? 


A. Perhaps it’s fun, even a little ad- 
venturous, to sit in your own living 
room and talk to a strange voice. 
But don’t let the mysterious stranger 
fool you! You don’t really -know any- 
thing about this boy and you have no 
way of being sure that anything he tells 
you about himself is true. You don't 
even know if he’s given you his real 
name. If a boy has heard nice things 
about you, or has some other good rea- 
son for wanting to meet you, there are 
better ways to go about it than this. 
He might arrange to be properly intro- 
duced, for instance. 

Beware of any mysterious phone call. 
There’s always a chance that the person 
at the other end of the line is a practical 
joker. If you get a phone call from 
someone who claims he doesn’t know 
you or refuses to give his name, you 
should refuse to talk to him. Hanging 
up is not rude when it may save you 
from embarrassment or gossip. 

You will be taking a chance if you 
agree to meet the boy belonging to the 
voice at the other end of the line, and 
you'd be wise to refuse unless he’s 
willing to meet your parents or can find 
a way to be properly introduced. You'd 
be even wiser if you decided to hang 
up on your phone conversations, too. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve tt’? 


Half -Time Talk 


THE HALF ENDED and the Fair 
Haven team left the floor. Red Fitzsim- 
mons went over to Car] Hirsh. 

“Tm glad this is just a practice game, 
Carl. If you can’t shoot any better than 
that, you’d better give up. You’re some 
gunner! You were shooting from all over 
the floor. Did you ever hear of passing 
the ball to some one closer to the basket 
than you are?” 

Before Carl had a chance to defend 
himself, the coach interrupted. 

“I want to talk to you, Carl. Your 
shooting is off because you're rushing 


your shot. You’ve been shooting without 
really getting set. Once you shot from 
twenty feet out when you might have 
passed the ball to Red underneath. 
When you did pass to Red, he was 
covered. Next quarter try to set yourself 
quickly before shooting. Get on balance 
before you unload the ball.” 


° ° ° 


1. How did Red talk about the bad 
shots his teammate made during the 
first half of the game? Do you think any- 
thing he said would help Carl to shoot 
better in the second half? Why or why 
not? How do you suppose Carl felt 
when. Red called him a “gunner”? Do 
you suppose Carl knew without being 
told that his shooting was off? Would 
it help to have Red tell him so? Or 
would it just be irritating? Did Red say 
anything to encourage Carl? Do you 
think he should have done that? 

2. Compare the criticism the coach 
gave Carl to the criticism Red offered. 
Did they both mention the same mis- 


take? Did the coach tell Carl how to 
correct his mistake? Is that an impor 
tant difference? Why or why not? 

3. What is good criticism? Should it 
just point out mistakes? Or should it 
also tell you how to correct them? Is 
this what is meant by “constructive 
criticism”? Do you ever have class dis- 
cussions in which you criticize the work 
of your classmates? Do you think it’s 
important to tell a person the things 
he’s done well along with the things 
he’s done wrong? What kind of criticism 
do you want to hear about your own 
work? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It’”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may. write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an awar: 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve 11?” World Week. 33 West 
42nd Street. New York 36, New York. 








Tennessee Ernie Ford, 
star of ‘The Ford Show,” 
NBC Network Walter Brennan, 
star of Sylvania's 
“The Real McCoys,” 
ABC Network 


— 


Ae. 


Here’s all you have to do: Go to your local 
Ford dealer’s showroom and actually take a 
picture of yourself (or have someone snap it 
for you) or anyone in your family in a ’59 Ford. 
Have the Ford dealer or one of his salesmen sign 
your entry blank. Then send us a print of the 
picture along with our official entry blank and 
the triangular trademark from any package of 
Sylvania Flashbulbs. The pictures with the 
best story-telling value and originality will 
take the prizes. So, start your imagination 
working today on your prize-winning shot. 


———— OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK ——— 
Please fill out completely 





Address 








Name of Ford dealership where you took photo 





Ford dealer's or salesman’s signature 





Name of Syivania Flashbuib dealer who sold you your Blue Dots 





Don’t forget to put in your print and this triangular | 
trademark from a package of Sylvania Flashbuilbs. 


Mail entry to: Sylvania Photoflash Contest, yy | 
Post Office Box 1686, New York 46, N. Y. i 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


1. This contest is open to anyone 18 years of 
age or over residing in the United States or 
Hawaii. Employees of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., Ford Motor Company, Ford Dealers, 
Sylvania Photo Lamp Dealers, their advertising 
agencies, subsidiary companies, and the imme- 
diate members of their families are not eligible 
to enter.* 


“la. Photographers who derive their maximum 
yearly income from commercial photography 
are also not eligible to enter this contest. 


2. Pictures must be in black and white, no 
smaller than 24%” x 24%” and no larger than 
5” x 7”. Neither framed pictures nor color slides 
are acceptable. Prints that have been previ- 
ously published commercially will not be 
acceptable. All pictures submitted must be 
taken with flashbulbs. 


3. Photographs should be sent to: Sylvania 
Photofiash Contest, Post Office Box 1686, New 
York 46, New York. 


All entries must be photographed no later than 
March 15, 1959, postmarked on or before March 
31, 1959, and received by April 10, 1959. 

4. Additional entry blanks will be available at 
your Sylvania Photo Lamp Dealer. The entry 
blank accompanying the picture must be signed 
by a Ford Dealer or one of his salesmen. 

5. Entries will be judged by The Bruce Richards 
Corporation on the basis of: 


a. Story telling value of the picture. 

b. Originality of photograph in expressing 
(or illustrating) the theme, ‘Picture Your- 
self In A 1959 Ford.”’ 


Decision of the judges will be final. Duplicate 
prizes will be awarded in case of ties 


6. You may enter as often as you wish, but 


each picture must be accompanied by (1) the 
trademark from the outer wrapper of a sleeve 
of Sylvania Blue Dot Flashbulbs, and (2) official 
entry blank, or typewritten or printed copy 
thereof, attached to the back of the photograph. 


7. Pictures should illustrate the theme, ‘‘Pic- 
ture Yourself In A 1959 Ford." All entries must 
be the original work of the contestant except 
that he may receive aid from his Ford Dealer. 
Entries will be disqualified for any outside pro- 
fessional or compensated help. 

8. All entries become the property of Sylvania 
and Ford and will not be returned to the con- 
testant. The contestant consents to the use of 
his entry of reproduction, in whole or in part, 
thereof and of his name by Sylvania, Ford, and 
their advertising agencies for advertising and 
publicity purposes and agrees to sign and to 
cause others shown in the picture to sign a con- 
sent to such use in such form as Sylvania and/ 
or Ford may reasonably require. 

9. In selecting hotels and carriers of the highest 
reputation, Sylvania has made every reasonable 
effort to provide for the safety and comfort of 
the first-prize winner and his family. Each con- 
testant agrees that if he is a first-prize winner, 
he will release Sylvania and their agents and 
employees, from liability for personal injury or 
property damage suffered during the prize 
vacation. 

18. The contest is subject to all federal, state 
and local regulations. Winners will be notified 
by mail within approximately one month after 
final closing date. 











A fabulous Hollyw ood 
all-expenses-paid family vacation 
as the guests of 


Pacific Ocean Park 


You'll fly via AMERICAN AIRLINES ... first with Jets across the U.S.A. The Grand 


You’ll visit California’s breath-taking in Palm Springs, and go “on location” Prize Winner 
Pacific Ocean Park. You'll stay at at the big TV and movie studios. Tecesves 
Hollywood’s Knickerbocker Hotel, You'll take exciting trips to Mexico, all three! 
the Sahara in Las Vegas, the Biltmore Catalina and Las Vegas. 


plus 510, OOO i m cash 
Rss a new "59 FORD 


ee e© e e© © e e 324 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES e e © © © @ @ @ @ @ @ 
<eS. 

2 Hollywood family vacations as 20 Sylvania TV sets S> 

the guests of Pacific Ocean Park SK] 





_ 200 Sylvania 


SY Pat 
SYLVANIA Blue Dot FLASHBULBS 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Strom 
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Duncan 
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Dawkins 


White 


Cannon 


Super All-American 


F YOU REALLY want to get a load 

of All-American football talent, dig 
your shovels into Scholastic Magazines’ 
annual super team—picked for us by 
the greatest experts in the country. 

We take the six best all-star elevens 
and line ’em up side by side (as shown 
in the table below). Then we 
noses. The players who tally the most 
votes in each position become our 
super club. 

It seems to be getting tougher and 
tougher to pick an All-American. Two 
years ago, our six boards picked just 
17 players, with no fewer than seven 
being unanimous choices. Last year the 
total jumped to 27, with only two 
being on every team. 

And this year the experts differed 
even more. They chose 27 players, with 
only one—Billy Cannon—making every 
team. But four others—Ted Bates, 
Buddy Dial, Randy Duncan, and Pete 


Dawkins—missed out by only one vote. 


count 


~/ 


p As usual, I checked the super team 
against the National Football League’s 
top draft choices. This is the method 
by which the pros pick the graduating 
college stars. The weakest club picks 
first, the next weakest second, and so 
on up the line. 

Everyone agrees that the pros know 
their talent best, and that their draft 
choices offer the best line on the real 
All-Americans. 

Here are the top 12 picks in the pro 
draft, together with the clubs which 
chose them: 

1. Randy Duncan, Iowa back, Green 
Bay. 

2. Dick Bass, College of Pacific back, 
Los Angeles. 


> 


3. Bill Stacy, Mississippi State back, 
Cardinals.® 

4. Don Allard, Boston College back, 
Washington. * 

5. Dave Baker, Oklahoma back, San 
Francisco.* 

6. Nick Pietrosante, 
back, Detroit. 

7. Don Clark, 
Bears.* 

8. Dan James, 
San Francisco.® 

9. Paul Dickson, Baylor tackle, Los 
Angeles.* 

10. Lee Grosscup, Utah back, New 
York.* 

ll. Rich 
Cleveland.°® 

12. Jackie Burkett, Auburn center, 
Baltimore. 

As you can quickly see, no fewer 
than 8 of the 12 top-seeded pro choices 
(denoted by the asterisks) failed to 
make a single All-American team! 

In some cases, however, there’s an 


Notre Dame 


Ohio State back, 


Ohio State center, 


Kreitling, Wlinois end, 


explanation. For instance, the pros 
rarely tap players from service teams. 
That quickly disqualified Pete Dawkins 
and Brock Strom. 

Other All-Americans, being juniors, 
don’t qualify for the pro draft. That 
accounts for the omission of such play- 
ers as Billy Cannon, Bob White, Jim 
Marshall, and Zeke Smith. 


» Scholastic Magazines are very proud 
of the fact that 5 of the top 12 pro 
choices first won national fame by be- 
ing picked on our All-American High 
School Team! 

These players and their high schools 
follow: 

Randy Duncan, Roosevelt High, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Don Allard, Somerville (Mass.) High. 

Nick Pietrosante, Notre Dame High, 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dick Bass, Vallejo (Calif.) High. 

Lee Grosscup, Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High. 

All of them appeared on our 1954 
All-American H. S. Team. 


» Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, the United Press’s board of 
coaches agreed on the top ten as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Louisiana State, (2) Iowa, (3) 
Army, (4) Auburn, (5) Oklahoma, 
(6) Wisconsin, (7) Ohio State, (8) 
Air Force, (9) Texas Christian, and 
(10) Syracuse. 

Now let’s check these ratings against 
the pre-season predictions of the ex- 
perts (which appeared in my October 
3rd column): Not one of the expert 
boards batted over .500. All of them 
guessed right on Ohio State, Oklahoma, 
and Auburn, and most of them were 
most badly burned by Notre Dame, 
Michigan State, Navy, and Mississippi. 

Of course, the big surprise of the 
year was Louisiana State, the No. 1 
team. None of the boards picked them 
to finish anywhere! But they'll be sing- 
ing a different tune next year—prac- 
tically the entire Tiger team will be 
back! 

—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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FOR 

A 

REAL 

FUTURE 

IN THE 

NEW § 

AGE OF SPACE 


fz 
THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THE AIRMAN 


JOIN THE 
MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE 
mm U.S. AIR FORCE 


It is an American tradition that women share in our nation’s growth and 
accomplishments. So it is in today’s new Age of Space. Men and women in 
the Air Force have a “front row seat” for one of the most exciting periods 
in history. Working side by side, they learn valuable skills, perform vital 
jobs and prepare for a real future. They have opportunities, too, for travel, 
adventure and educational advancement. Join this young, alert team, now. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-15321 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C, 


Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


I am interested in () Airman Program O WAF Program 
Name. ee 

Address. =— 

City. Zone___ State 
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Ce AA cess , Ri 
AO Know Your Worldstke 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on The Sudan 


Government of the Sudan photo 


1. PICTURE READING 


How much can you learn about the Sudan from this 
photograph? Fill in the information: 


1. These farm workers are cultivating the Sudan’s most 





important agricultural crop. Name it. - 
2. This means that the above picture was taken in the 


(northern? southern?) part of the Sudan. —_ 


3. What is the reason for your answer? ____ 





4, What geographic term could be used to describe 
the climate indicated by the picture? —— me 
5. What clues are there in the picture which helped 


you arrive at your answer? — oe 








ll. LET’S REVIEW 


For each of the following countries in Africa, write 
“yes” or “no” in the first blank space, to indicate whether 
or not it is independent. In the second space, name the 
country from whom independence was won or to whom 
the African country still belongs. 


1. Tunisia 
2. -Libya 


3. Kenya 








. Algeria 





5. Morocco 





}. Union of South Africa 





. Ghana 
8. The Sudan 








9. Congo 
10. Rhodesia 








ill. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Do Egypt and the Sudan have a common border? 





2. The part of the Sudan described as savannah is 





3. Those Sudanese who earn a living wandering from 


oasis to oasis with their herds are called 





4. In what part of the Sudan, north or south, would 
you expect to find primitive African tribesmen? 


5. The principal language spoken in the Sudan is 





6. The capital of the Sudan is 





7. Approximately 10... 20...30...50 per cent of 





the Sudanese can read and write. 
8. The Sudan is the world’s leading producer of 


, a product used in the manufac- 
ture of adhesives, candies, and medicines. 


9. Does most of the Nile River flow through Egypt 





or the Sudan? 
10. What large body of water washes the northeastern 





shores of the Sudan? 





IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why has the Nile River been called Africa’s “magic 





finger’? 
2. How did Britain help the Sudan prepare itself for 





eventual independence? 


3. Why is the Nile River a matter of dispute between 


Egypt and the Sudan? 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


you can win cash prizes in the 


Biggest contest ever by Scholastic-Ansco! You can win 
$6,500 in prizes. And it makes no difference whether you 
are a rank amateur or a more advanced photographer . . . 
there are 15 categories that cover just about every subject. 
And cash prizes are doubled if you use Ansco film, the 
film that always gives that prize-winning look to your 
pictures. Enter the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards today! 

Super Anscochrome®—the world’s fastest color film. 

Exposure Index—100! 


Anscochrome®—the perfect snapshot color film. Ex- 
posure Index—32. 


1959 Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


Super Hypan®—ultra speed black-and-white film with 
super quality. Exposure Index (Daylight)—500 to 
1000. 

All-Weather Pan—guaranteed snapshct black-and-white 
film. Exposure Index (Daylight)—64. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 


AOVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





Following the 


Wi iiTops, don’t miss. i“iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MM-FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
MOON (Warners. Produced by Bene- 
dict Bogeaus. Directed by Byron 
Haskin.) 


When President Grant asks the in- 
ventor of Power X not to fire a projec- 
tile that will explode on the moon, the 
inventor (Joseph Cotton) decides to 
fire a projectile that will carry men 
to the moon and will also bring them 
back! A metallurgist (George Sanders), 
who wants to save the world from 
dreamers like Cotton, jams the works 
on the 50-foot projectile before it takes 
off on the fatal day. 

What happens is pretty exciting stuff 
that will appeal especially to science- 
fiction fans. The picture has a first-rate 
technicolor production, too. What is 
most amazing is that Jules Verne 
thought all this up in the last century. 
In the movie, Carl Esmond plays Verne, 
whose final remark is worth the price 


of admission: “The trouble with scien- 
tists is that they only deal with facts.” 


MMiMARDI GRAS (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Jerry Wald. Directed 
by Edmund Goulding.) 


Some very attractive young people 
were gathered for this holiday in New 
Orleans and, although the picture’s plot 
doesn’t amount to much, everybody 
seems to be having a good time. Pat 
Boone, Tommy Sands, Gary Crosby, 
and Richard Sargent are among the 
V.M.I. cadets who join the Mardi Gras 
festivities; and Christine Carere, Sher- 
ee North, Barrie Chase and Jennifer 
West conveniently turn up as their 
dates. The romance is far-fetched, but 
fun is fun; and this bright cast makes 
the most of it. —Psamir T. HartuNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don’t miss. Mi" i"Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


iY My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); A Night 
to Remember (D); The Big Country (W); 
White Wilderness (D). 

“i'“Houseboat (C); Barbarian and the 
Geisha (D); The Hunters (D) 

tom thumb (M); Crawling Eye (D). 
Blood of the Vampire (D). 
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you're a MAN }=- = 


And menwith electric shavers need new Mennen Pre-Shave 
.. the lotion with the remarkable beard-stiffening formula 
that makes your beard electric-shaveable. Get free travel 


MENINEN e/eciric 


pre-shave 


size Mennen Pre-Shave. Send 10¢ for mailing and postage 
to—The Mennen Company, Box 1185, Newark, N. J. 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
librarian. What courses must I take in 
high school? What is the best way to 
prepare after high school?—D. W., Stray- 
ron, Oregon. 


A. You should complete the academic 
course in high school with four years of 
English and courses in math, language, 
science, and social studies. Most librar- 
ians complete the liberal arts program 
in college and take graduate work in 
library science. Try for summer and 
part-time work at your local library for 
experience and profit. Write to New 
York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. for pamphlet “Should My 
Child Be a Librarian?” 


Q. How can I prepare to be a vet- 
erinarian?—P. R., Menasha, Wisc.; S. B., 
Potterville, Mich.; S. A., Macon, Ga. 


A. After high school courses in math 
and science, go on for the Bachelor of 
Science degree in college. After college, 
apply to a School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Most state universities have such a 
school. Summer employment on a farm 
is excellent experience. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
page boy in the U. S. Congress. Where 
can I get information about this?—J. C., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


A. Page boys are nominated by Con- 
gressmen. Write to your U. S. Co..gress- 
man or Senator for full information on 
his method of nomination. 


Q. I should like to become an en- 
tomologist. Where can I get further in- 
formation on this professionP—R. C., 
Arlington, Mass. 


A. Entomology, the study of the na- 
ture and types of insects, is a branch 
of zoology—the science of animals. In 
high school you should major in math 
and science, particularly biology and 
chemistry. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
Occupational Brief, “The Job of Zoolo- 
gist, Parasitologist and Entomologist.” 
Enclose 5¢. —H. Z, 





_ School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





THE ARTS 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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dust the Simple ABC’s ae Rreerreere 
You already know * ee as soap 


FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY Op 
SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That's 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE 
the first year out of high school. With SPEED- 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling!) SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your 
future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





There Are 450 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 


Write to us for 
name of SPEED- 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 


CONSULT 
PHONE BOOK 








COLLEGES 























MEDICAL LABORATORY 


‘MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 








AIRLINE HOSTESS 








BE AN 


ROMANCE! TRAVEL! ADVENTURE! 
You can fly next month. Exciting flight 
& ground so with 35 airlines, starting 
oy $3, hort, easy eourse— 

Resident. WRITE 


Stu e 
~. / Topav tor. Free information—F REE 
fy set } apg gg i. scwoot 
tt) 1 i 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling p+ sae saath. — ~ © “i 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- Address i i Tel. No. 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 City pea 














Also, 6 month courses In 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 


ENTERING COLLEGE SOON? 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 


For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 











Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 


Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


there are four wondertul years 
ahead of you at 
the university of denver 


Now in its 95th year as one of the West's 
finest privately supported institutions, 





the University of Denver offers you 

a wide variety of course choices in its 
three undergraduate eolleges—Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration and 
Engineering. What's more, when you 

put your books aside, the vast, exciting 
me cyedgny Berne Be ge Rocky Mountain Play ground is less thap 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS a half-hour away. Winter or summer, 


LeaDept. 1-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. Y__. off-campus or on, when you come to 
college at the University of Denver, 


you'll discover what collegiate 
memories are made of. 

Send today for the photo-filled, 
32-page ‘“‘preview"’ of what's ahead for 
you at the University of Denver. 


mms | 781) ee (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 =——_ 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardjography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr July, Oct. G.I. Approved. 
Request Free Catalog indicating 
school grade. 
' NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minnecpolis 6, Minn. 


INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great —— ——— 


Beauty Culture offers opper- 
tunities for personal and a financial nde- 
pendence than almost any ether profession, 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
wre: x- ond plmary ry grades 
t 
oan combines iberar one denver 10, colorado 
“ _ in ie ¥. please send me your 1959 “preview” book 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. one 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


RETAILING 
Chamberlain —— 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 4 RETAILING bd 
for Girls of College A; 
High weey grads; — 2-year course 
orem r Coll grads: conc 1-year course 
MERCHAND SING . PERSONNEL +. paras 
FASHION PROMOTION e COP 
On-the-job Training with pey in Kaas stores 
Active social program. Dormitories. Placement 
service. Lic. by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Bdue. 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 
00 Marlborough St., Boston 16, Mase. 








director of admissions counselling 
department SS-1, university of denver 









































Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot. 
We'll send you 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
12%” x 3%") 
reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
SPEED SERVICE 


Box B-59, Hillside, N. J. 
Please send me: 
© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
© 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
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Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these “‘ap- 

val” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your nome and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
yow should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels thet a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y¥ 


STAMP COLLECTION only 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass 


TERRIFIC sarcar 


ARGAIN! 
Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment 


—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial 





Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—aAll four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Flowcr Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, etc. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 





FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Christopher, Nevis, Treng- 
anu, Gilbert Ellice. Free with approvals 
IKING, 11-G Northern Blvd,Great Neck,N.Y 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


a Fae” = 5 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


Here’s a new four-stamp series mark- 
ing the 150th year since the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln—February 12, 1809. 

The top stamp at left will be issued 
on February 12 at Hodgenville, Ky. 
Shown on this l-center is a portrait 
known as the “beardless Lincoln.” It 


| was painted just before Lincoln began 


| rate. 


to grow a beard in 1860. Be sure to 
enclose FOUR cents for each cover that 
you order to pay the first-class postage 
Your cover will be returned to 


| you with four 1¢ Lincoln stamps. 


The 3-center at right will be issued 
on February 27 at New York City. This 
stamp pictures a sculptured head of 


| Lincoln done in marble in 1907 by Gut- 


zon Borglum. The Post Office Depart- 
ment advises first-day cover collectors 


| to send in SIX cents for each cover that 
| they order. Each cover will be returned 


with two of these 3¢ stamps. 
The center stamp will go on sale 


|May 30 at Washington, D. C. Shown 


on this stamp is the upper portion of 
the statue in Washington’s Lincoln 


| Memorial. 


The lower stamp was issued last sum- 
mer to mark the 100th year since the 
stirring debates between Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas. —Tony SIMON 


“Looking and 
Listening 


DA 


-~# 


Show of the Week: The Bell Telephone 
System, usually known for its excellent 
TV science series, turns to music this 
week, Monday, Jan. 12, on NBC-TV. 
Adventures in Music will cover several 
different types: Harry Belafonte and 
his singers offering folk songs, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano Renata Tebaldi 
in excerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” 
the New York City Ballet in “Souvenirs,” 
and a performance of “Carnival of the 
Animals,” featuring Maurice Evans as 
narrator, the Bell-Orchestra, and the 
Bil Baird puppets. 
» That’s about the only special show 
this week, because the networks are 
recovering from their all-out holiday 
season. Yet there are ‘a few shows of 
merit coming up, such as Walt Disney 
Presents, tonight, Friday, er 9. It will 
be part three of “Texas John Slaughter” 
and promises to be something of a rip- 
snorter. It’s on ABC-TV. 
> Anyone interested in boats or planes 
should be watching The Twentieth Cen- 
tury (CBS-TV), Sunday, Jan. 11. The 
show is titled “Jet Carrier” and was 
filmed aboard the mighty USS Forrestal, 
one of the Navy’s biggest aircraft car- 
riers. Later on, also on CBS-TV, the 
Jack Benny Show will present a se- 
quence that was filmed in 1953 but 
never seen by the public before. Benny 
and Barbara Stanwyck did a parody of 
the movie “Gaslight.” The movie's pro- 
ducers sued Benny and the case went 
right to the Supreme Court. Now Benny 
is allowed to show it to everybody. And 
he will, too, on Sunday evening's show. 
» Anne Helm will appear as “Sleeping 
Beauty” in a re-run of that fairy tale 
on Shirley Temple’s Storybook, Mon- 
day, Jan. 12, over ABC-TV. On the 
Danny Thomas Show (CBS-TV), Tony 
Bennett will lay aside his singing for a 
dramatic role, his first. 
» “The Flint McCullough Story” is the 
offering on Wagon Train (NBC-TV), 
Wednesday, Jan. 14. Flint is the train’s 
scout. 

Check your local papers for the time 
and channel of each of these shows. 

—Dick KLEINER 





SCHOOL SENIORS 
Most 


Sell ur classmates America’s 
Beautiful and complete line of Medera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 
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Last ae Cee!” 


Win a 


SO0.00 x. sxnes row 


The 3rd Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


closes on January 17! 


There's just ONE WEEK to go! 
53 BIG PRIZES 


Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 

Design a poster showing how “AMERICAN SHIPS SERVE You,” using this slogan 
on your poster. 

Ask yourself: How do American ships serve you? The American Merchant 
Marine is the vast fleet of privately-owned American ships which carry on 
world trade. They transport goods and supplies to all parts of the world, 
bringing back raw materials vital to American industry, carrying American- 
made products to people everywhere. They transport men and supplies for 
our nation in times of crisis. They are our life-line witl. the peoples of the 
free world. 

To obtain more details, see the September 19 issue of Scholastic Magazines, 
and be sure to follow the rules below carefully. 


Hook, Line and Sinker 


Man: “Good river for fish?” 
Friend: “It must be. I can’t persuade 


any of them to come out.” 
Canadian High Hobbies 


Brerr! 


Arctic explorer: “It was so cold 
where we were that the candle froze 
and we couldn't blow it out.” 

Rival: “That’s nothing. Where we 
were the words came out of our mouths 
in pieces of ice, and we had to fry 
them to hear what we were talking 


about.” 
Ideas for Better Living 


Welcome Advice 

The heavy-set matron, after many 
long, painful vocal lessons, was about 
to give a recital for some of her friends. 

“I wish I knew what to do with my 
hands when I’m singing,” she com- 
plained to her husband. 

“Why not,” answered her severest 
critic, “just hold them over your 


mouth?” 
E. EB. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Geyser 
Sign over the school drinking foun- 
tain: 


“Ole Facefull.” 
Dig 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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WINNER’S BONUS: The first prize-winning poster bearing the student’s name 
will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks across the country during World 
Trade Week in May, 1959. 


BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 
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. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11° x 14” desired. However, 22’ x 28" may be submitied 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
oddress, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit 

. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 17, 1959. All entries from any 
one schoo! may be moiied in one pockage—cr individually if the teacher or principal 
approves 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical altera 
tions in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme by a 
special board of judges whose decisions wil! be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned 

. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
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; WALLET 


or negative 
$1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'%x3% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guorantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Boy, Wis. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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‘OU WILL thrill to the 

azzling Crown Jewels, 
now safely stored in 
the once-infamous 

























you U WILL s see, Buckin ham \ 
Palace, home of Queen Eliza- ‘ \ 
| oak He and the. colorful Palace 1 \ Tt 








Tower of London. T 
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OU WILL stop a 

ish and chips at 
quaint country inns 
such as this one. 












YOU WILL wander in awe 

and wonder among Stone- 

henge's ancient and myste- 

rious relics of prehistoric 
an. 














YOU WILL visit Westminster, where 
Par jament meets. From its tower 
booms “Big Ben,” the most famous 


clock in the world. 











big )\) 
ee }) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this exciting 


“tour” of ENGLAND...plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD...a Combined 
$3.00 Value for only 10¢ . .. to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


ES, just one dime takes you on a “magic 
carpet” tour of Merrie England. Without 
stirring from your home you can explore every 
nook and cranny of this storied island. You 
will see the thatch-roofed cottage of Shakes- 
peare’s bride, Anne Hathaway . . . the White 
Cliffs of Dover . . .““the original round table of 
King Arthur,” a circle of thick oak 17 feet 
across ... the strange, ancient monuments of 
Stonehenge. You will ride a double-decker bus 
through Piccadilly Circus, the Times Square of 
London .. . visit the bell foundry where our 
own Liberty Bell was cast . . . and rest in the 
shade of the greenwood trees of Robin Hood's 
Sherwood Forest. You will get to know more 
about England than many tourists who actually 
visit there in person! 
How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 
THE AMERICAN. GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY makes this generous offer to acquaint you 
with a new kind of home education hobby — an 
exciting way for young and old to learn about the 
people and lands of our wonderful world. 
Each month you receive a set of full-color photo- 


graphs and an informative illustrated guide-book 
album with spaces for mounting the prints. By 
means of these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you and your family “‘visic” a different 
country every month. You go sightseeing in 
strange cities. In quaint little villages you observe 
native customs and crafts. An expert on the region 
spins stories of great battles, national heroes, 
legends. 
Helps You in Later Life, Too! 

Here is an educational hobby for the whole 
family. It will give you a tremendous advantage 
not only in school but in later life, in a world 
where other countries are only hours away by 
air. You also will find this an enjoyable way of 
planning or re-living trips. 


Just Mail Shipping Label 
With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, 





accept the offer described here. There is no ob- 
ligation | whatever — this is merely a ‘‘demon- 
stration” offer. If, however, you are delighted 
with your trial package and do wish wo continue 
on your “trip around the world,” you pay only $1 
for each monthly tour thereafter. And you may 
cancel at any time. Mail Shipping Label NOW. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program, Dept. 9-SU-1, 
Garden City, N. Y. (Same offer in Canada. Ad- 
dress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. Offer good only 
in U.S.A. and Canada.) 


Terms of this offer: 


1— You will send me the 
sample package described 
here to keep for only 10¢. 





A $3 Value — 
for only 10¢ 


02 25 rreta taking 


prints of England's 
ascinating sights. 


n> Authoritative al- 

bum on England in 

which to mount pic- 

tures, plus informative 
text. 

© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD in beautiful 

we: Sees by leading geographical ex- 

3% feet wide! Retail value $2.00. 

ou pny you will receive Free a beau- 

t wt Tat case, large enough to hold a number 

of albums.” 





2 — If I do not wish to con- 
tinue after examining this 
package, I will simply notify 


Tear Out and Mail This Entire 


SHIPPING LABEL 


Postmaster: This parcel ma 
inspection. 
Guide-book-Album on England, and a Wall Map of the 


for postal 


be opened 
It contains 25 Full- i-Color Prints; illustrated 





DO NOT DETACH (For Office Use Only)... 


you. World. 
3—If I do decide to cons American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
send me an @ and 
color-print set each "month Dept. 9-SU-1, Garden City, N.Y. 
fon, a $1, pius few cont 
shipping. Later, yo ese 
cond wea library ense 168 TOs Your Name........ aLeaki vinci amie wainn 
my albums. CAE, «sca s sasine a nals acters nes eer 
4—I need not take any ~ 
specific number of albums a eee eee Zone BGR 55:0 cane ree 
and may resign at any time. 
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a tinue, I understand you will 
| lbum 
‘ 
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(Same offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 


Toronto 2, Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 
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What’s New in Maps and Globes 


By DOROTHY W. FURMAN 


WIDE RANGE of new maps and 

globes is available today. They vary 
from simple geographical flat maps of 
land and water forms to highly detailed 
three-dimensional globes. The tradi- 
tional Mercator projections that once 
hung at the front of the classroom, or 
the political globe that identified the 
teacher’s desk, have been supplemented 
by a wealth of new instructional mate- 
rial to keep pace with our expanded 
knowledge of Earth and universe. 


Three-Dimensional Maps and Globes 


{ number of three-dimensional maps 
and globes are among the more recent 
aids to understanding the Earth’s sur- 
face and its relationship to man. Many 
of these are made of strong, lightweight, 
rigid plastic. They can be marked with 
paints, crayons, or chalk, then washed or 
erased. Some are designed for hanging 
on a wall. Others can be used on a desk 
or on the floor. The majority of them 
utilize some color to enhance the effect 
of raised relief features. 

These maps and globes are _ light- 
weight and can be handled easily. They 
help pupils to get the “feel” of the 
Earth’s surface 

Hammond's Full Color Relief Map of 
the United States, for example, uses 
color as a third dimension to 
highlight valleys and mountains. Aero 
Service plastic relief maps are produced 
from aerial stereo photographs and are 
amazingly accurate. In fact, Aero claims 
that children can drop water on these 
maps and trace the accurate drainage 


we ll as 


flow of a region. 

Earth-Curved Relief Maps are pro- 
duced by Denoyer-Geppert. These cir- 
cular maps, 23 inches in diameter and 
6 inches deep can be hung on the wall 
or used on desks. Like other realistic 
relief maps, these can be painted or 
written upon and easily cleaned. 

The Bro-Dart Geo-Physical Relief 
Maps firm produces a 12-inch plastic 
three-dimensional relief work globe 
which separates into hemispheres and 
locks together at the equator. This 
globe can be painted with ordinary 
poster paints, and washed clean over 
and over again. 


Relief-Like Maps and Globes 


Less dramatic in appearance than 


Dorothy W. Furman, a social studies 
consultant at the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, New York City Public Schools, 
is now working ona special curriculum 
research report on Teaching Map and 
Globe Skills. 





Pupil has inflated a Hammond globe. 
He will place it on wrought iron stand. 


the actual relief maps and globes, but 
equally valuable for teaching about sur- 
face, are the number of new relief-like 
maps and globes offered by several 
publishers. Jeppeson’s physical relief 
maps designed for air lines are now 
available for school use. These are natu- 
ralistic in effect and show color differ- 
ences of the Earth’s surface that would 
be seen by an imaginary observer out 
in space. Denoyer-Geppert’s series of 
Wenschow Relief-Like Maps were origi- 
nally produced in Germany. They are 
now available with English text. Color 
and shading indicate the third dimension 
in topography, while land and sea depths 
are shown in accordance with interna- 
tionally accepted color schemes. 

Nystrom’s Pictorial Relief Maps and 
Globes show land features as if viewed 
from above; while Rand-McNally’s 
Merged Relief Series makes it possible 
to see land contour by blending colors 
and shading to give relief-like patterns. 
Most publishers are now supplementing 
their older type of color-band physical 
maps with relief-type maps described 
above, in order to provide a more real- 
istic third-dimensional effect without 
sacrificing accuracy. These maps and 
globes are especially valuable for ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades, 
as they provide a transition from pic- 
tures or real scenes to the more abstract 
color-band physical maps. 

Globes, too, are available in a variety 
of sizes, materials, and for many pur- 
poses. Hammond's physical-political re- 
lief globe is now available in an inflat- 
able plastic model. This lightweight 
18-inch model can be handled easily, 
and can be deflated for easy storage. 


Nystrom’s 12- and 16-inch Pictorial 





Relief Globe gives pupils a realistic 
three-dimensional view of the Earth by 
the use of merging colors and hill shad- 
ing. Cram’s series of Markable-Kleenable 
maps and globes are available for dif- 
ferent purposes and on a variety of 
mountings. One example of this series 
is in the Sun Ray Globe with automatic 
sun ray and season indicator, and day 
and night meridian. 

The so-called project or work globes 
are offered by several producers. In ad- 
dition to the Bro-Dart Geo-Physical 
plastic relief globe described above, 
Cram’s Project Globe is offered in blue 
and white markable materials to be used 
with crayons, paints, and clay. Denoyer- 
Geppert’s 16- and 20-inch Project Prob- 
lems Globes in blue on slated back- 
ground are surfaced for chalk writing. 
Weber-Costello’s 25-inch Project Globe 
has a blackboard surface with meridians, 
parallels, and continents shown in blue 
Nystrom’s Graphic-Project Globe _ is 
made of metal with a markable surface 


Special Purpose Maps 

Maps for special purposes are often 
decorative as well as useful. Hagstrom 
offers a colorful Folklore Music Map of 
the United States. Hammond’s Map of 
Mankind the world’s racial 
types. Denoyer-Geppert’s series of pic- 
torial maps includes American history 
and folklore. 

Weber-Costello’s 
American History 
advantages of physical-political maps 
with pictorial illustrations from Ameri- 
can history. Hammond’s Exploration of 
Space chart shows the solar system sur- 
rounded by illustrations giving facts 
about the universe. Cram’s Armadillo 
Projection of the World has the advan- 
tage of showing unbroken continents 
and the entire Earth. The effect is that 
of viewing a three-dimensional map, 
thus providing a transition from the 
globe to the flat map. 

Rand-MecNally’s Pictorial Literature 
Chart of England includes thumbnail 
sketches of authors, characters, and 
scenes from English literature. 


portrays 


Tryon Illustrated 
Maps combine the 


MAP AND GLOBE SOURCES: Aero 
Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa.; George F. Cram Co., 70 
E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill.; Bro-Dart Geo-Physi- 
cal Maps, Inc., Educational Div., Newark 
5, N. J.; C. S. Hammond & Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Jeppeson & Co., Stapleton 


Airfield, Denver 7, Colo.; A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 17, IIL; 


Rand-McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill.; Weber-Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, IIl. 
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TEXT BOOK LISTINGS Scott, Foresman & Co. America Reads 
Series, for Grades 7-12, by Robert C 
4 c ae Pooley, Univ. of Wis.; Alfred H. Grommor 
Continued from page 13-T Stanford Univ.; Edythe Daniel, aleaiean 
* = i aa van aol School, Wisconsin State College. © 1959 
aot alg Sd gon tal ge Nein eyo oi New Circ. Wide, Wide World (7). $3.60 
little rain cloud San ein caer te pac os pp. Anthology of 30) short stories, fac- 
a cloud than help rl o stone athner be just tual articles, poems, plays, and biographies 
iermaniiiete rose ana ¢ 1958 Cire. The Contains biographical notes, bibliographies 
reat acta A er _ _ sae interpretation and vocabulary exercises, 
‘ Nowhere, by Elizabeth Coats- other study helps. 286 illustrations. All 
worth. $2.20. 80 pp. A boy finds a strange Around America (8). $3.76. 574 pp. Nine 
nal Raa pes AP yg Ban :. theme-centered units include short stories, 
a aitae = ia Aigmeiemaiiies nail cote ar his factual articles, poems, plays and biog- 
i anon os pRrwn ign Bake Yeks ol of raphies by both contemporary and classical 
aue Lana te Genel seeThake ro pny s authors. Study helps include interpretation 
hey Aas eran St chilbiaren ae Bs pe questions, vocabulary exercises, articles on 
who violates kingly ‘rules ety sit imei * ey eee biographies Illustrated 
moar tae he 4 = —edligay A wig ne Aisi Silver Burdett Co. Growing up in Puerto 
saves a ingdom from a fierce Rico, by Dorothy Loa McFadden. $2.12 
monster. Jumping Johnny and Skedaddle, 1958. New. 144 pp. Circ. An enrichment 
by May Justus. $2.20 96 pp. For ages 8-14 reader designed to introduce children to 
a tale about a boy who has the outjump- life in present-day Puerto Rico. 144 pages 
ingest mule that ever lived and about their and more than 80 photographs 
hilarious experiences The Twins and Wheeler Publishing Co. Grant Marsh— 
Trusty, by Jean McDevitt. $2.20. 96 pp. Two Steamboat Captain. American Adventure 
children and a dog during summer vacation Series (4th Reader Level), by A. M. Ander- 
For ages 8-14. Down Tumbledown Mountain, son $2.20 ; 1959 New. 224 pp Te. Man 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth. $2.20. 80 pp. The Cire. Story of steamboat men and their 
journey of a boy to a distant town, and rivers, settlers, gold miners, Custer and the 
ten experiences he encounters. Ages 8-14 Fighting Seventh, Sitting Bull and Crazy 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc. Great Stories of Horse of the Sioux 
Canada Series (6-9). New. 140-160 pp. Cire siti : 
The i3 books in series: The Salt-Water 
Men, by Joseph Schull. $2.75. The True Speech 
North, by T. C. Fairley & Charles Israel Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Speech For All (H 
$2.75. Captain of the Discovery, by Rod- S.), by Edward E. Markert, Tucson (Ariz.) 
erick Haig-Brown. $2.75. Buckskin Brigadier, H. S. $3.52 1959. Rev. 304 pp. Te. Man 
by Edward McCourt. $2.75. The Nor’Westers, Tests. Planned for speech classes. Aim: to 
by Marjorie Wilkins Campbell. $2.75. The develop ability to use clear, fluent speech 
9] 





Great Chief, by Kerry Wood. $2.75. Redcoat in every speech situation. Chapters on 
Sailor, by Richard S. Lambert, $2.75. T organization and presentation of speeches 
Bold Heart, by Josephine Phela $2.7: voice quality, discussion and debate, play 
The Map-Maker, by Kerry Wood. $2.75 production 

River Adventure, by J. W. Chalme 2.7 Noble and Noble, Inc. Choral Speaking 
Golden North, by Marie McPhedran. $3.25 Is Fun. Book 2 (4-6), by Dr. Letitia Raubi- 
Colin and Patricia in Canada, by C. Bern check, New York City Public Schools. $1 
Rutley. $2.95. Tales the Totems Tell, by 1958. New. 64 pp. Circ. Group interpretation 
Hugh Weatherby. $2.95 of literature. Provides practice in use of 





The 
Sheldon Basic 
Reading Series 


Fun-filled Imaginative 


This unique series by Dr. William D. Sheldon 
shows children that reading can be a highly 
rewarding experience, an experience that will 
enrich their entire lives. The abundance of skill- 
building supplementary material, including the 
Sheldon Diagnostic Tests, help the teacher 
judge her students’ progress precisely. 
-.. and may we present 
High Trails and Widening Views, the two 
newest members of the series, for Grades 
7 and 8, bringing the student selections from 
the world’s greatest literature to open vast, 
new horizons to him. 


ALLYN and BACON. Ine. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





| 
| 
! 
| 
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voices and articulation, opportunity to learn 
various choral speaking styles—unison, two- 
part, sequence, cumulative. Graded pieces 
by famous authors. Suggestions as to how 
to divide group, what voices to use 


Spelling 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., School Dept. Im- 
prove Your Own Spelling (Jr. & Sr. H.S.), 
by Eric W. Johnson, Germantown Friends 
School, Philadelphia. $1.32. © 1958. New 
136 pp. Circ. Spelling book specifically de- 
signed for junior and senior high school 
Restates the five main rules of spelling 
Improve Your Own Spelling, Text Edi- 
tion (7-12), by Eric W. Johnson, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia. $1.32 
® 1958. New. 136 pp. Circ. Illustrates im- 
portance of spelling and how, by a six-step 
illustrated method, to learn how to spell 
Includes an alphabetical listing of approxi- 
mately 4,500 words most frequently used 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. Common 
Words for Secondary Schools. Spelling for 
Word Mastery Series (9-10), by David H 
Patton, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn.; 
Eleanor M. Johnson. $1.72 1958. New 
144 pp. Circ. Introduces 500 high-utility 
words on high school and general adult 
level. Reviews 300 frequently misspelled 
high-utility words from the elementary list 
Develops word analysis and vocabulary- 
building skills 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Spelling and Word 
Power (11-12), by Dean R. Malsbary, Univ 
of Cincinnati. $2.48. © 1958. New. 131 pp 
Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Begins with devices 
most familiar to learners and progresses 
to more complex words. Many mnemonic 
aids included. Helps develop vocabulary 
while teaching spelling 


Vocabulary 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. Catholic Textbook 
Div. Vocabulary Building by the Cluster 
Method (HS.), by Sister Therese, S.N.D 
$2.75 1959. Rev. Wkbk. Teaching of vo- 
cabulary organized on the basis of word 
clusters. By learning the English key to the 
Latin or Greek root plus some prefixes and 
suffixes, the student can control other words 
of same origin 


SCIENCE 


American Book Co. Adventures in Science, 
Broadening Worlds of Science. ABC Science 
Series (7 & 8), by Willard J. Jacobson 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College; Robert 
H. King, Broad St. School, Glens Falls 
N. Y.; Louis Killie, Downers Grove, Ill 

1959. New. A-V. Te. Man. Cire. Adven- 
tures in Science (7). $3.56. 400 pp. Broaden- 
ing Worlds of Science (8). $3.96. 480 pp 
General science for 7th and 8th grades 
Instead of a survey course, texts delve into 
selected areas of science, stressing funda- 
mental principles, and describing how 
scientists work in each area today. Many 
experiments and activities are included 

Benefic Press, Publishing Div. of Beckley- 
Cardy Co. Good for You (4), Full of Life (5), 
and Here’s Health (6). Health Action Series 
by Charlotte Wilcox, San Jose (Calif.) State 
Teachers College. 1958. 224 to 256 pp. each 
$2.48 each. Te. Man. Circ. Basic health text 
stressing six areas of health instruction 
physical, social and emotional health; safety 
and first aid; good grooming; health serv- 
ices 
What Is It Series: What Is a Season (1) 
1959. What Is a Turtle (1) © 1959. What Is a 
Fish (2) 1958. What Is a Chicken (2) 

1958. What Is a Cow (3) 1958. What Is 
a Butterfly (3) 1958, What Is a Tree (3) 

1958, What Is a Frog (3) © 1958. Series 
by Gene Darby, Redding, Calif. $1.60 each, 
48 pp. Circ. Supplementary science series 
presents basic science facts. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. Catholic Textbook 
Div. A Third Book in Science (3), by Sister 
Mary Felita Keieher and Sister Maria Clare 
St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn. $2 

1958. New. 96 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
Circ. Covers man’s use of nature, weather 
prediction, the compass, weights and bal- 
ances, simple machine elements. Experi- 
ments and activities included. Two- and 
four-color drawings. 

Fundamentals of Science (9), by H. Austin 
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liquids, gases; green 


gardens. Learning to 


arn Taylor, New York Univ.; Brother Frederick (6), $2.96, 352 pp. Accomplishments of IGY mixtures; solids, 


wo- - Weisbruch, Maryhurst Preparatory scientists and recent scientific develop- plants; other plants; 
Ces School, Kirkwood Mo. $1.40. © 1958. New. ments in field of space travel. Pupils learn Use Science (6), 128 pp. Conservation, 
10W 192 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Experimental to recognize and state problems, suggest growth and change of animals, vertebrates 


and invertebrates, circulation of blood and 
digestion, balance in nature, weather, air, 
sound, plants foods 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 


edition of science text that aims to teach possible answers, test these answers, and 
nature of science, understanding of basic draw conclusions. Illustrations. 
concepts and their origin. Approaches The Steck Co. Steck Science Series (3-6), 


science by aiming to develop theoretical by Kay L. Ware, St. Louis Public Schools; Science in 


4 ideas rather than applications. Gertrude B. Hoffsten, formerly Prof. of Everyday Life, 2nd edition (9), by Ellsworth 
. is Ginn and Co. Science in Daily Life, New Science, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. S. Obourn, U. S. Office of Education; El- 
- 68 cents. 1958. New. Te. Ed. Tests. Circ. wood D. Heiss, New Haven State Teachers 


ew Edition (H. S.), by Francis D. Curtis, Univ. 
of Michigan; George Griesen Mallinson, 
Western Michigan Univ. $4.60. © 1958. Rev 


Mongomery, Jonn 
1958. Rev. 624 


College; Gaylord C. 
Burroughs School. $4.80 


You Find Out (3), 112 pp. Units on living 
things, differences in animals, earth and 


a 580 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Up-to- moon, sun and stars, weather, wind, pre- pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Explores 
‘di- date course containing information on vention of disease, fire, machines, differ- new applications of science in our daily 
an- solar batteries, artificial arteries, the DEW ences in plants. The World About You (4), lives, including the latest uses and poten- 

112 pp. Flowers, fruits, seeds; animals live tial development of atomic energy, earth 


32 line, IGY. Emphasis is on principles under- 


lying familiar applications. Aims to train satellites, 


together; safe play; weight; earth changes; radar, plastics, television, and 


al students to think scientifically and develop electricity; light; food, water, air; homes. automatic computers - : 
ell scientific attitudes. Experiments; exercises; This Earth of Ours (5), 128 pp. Plants and Webster Publishing Co. Webster 2-in-1 
or illustrations animals; environment; magnets; solar sys- Science Adventures, by various authors 
ed D.C. Heath & Co. Heath Elementary tem: movements of the earth; space travel; checked for accuracy by Rose _Wyler 3 
fom Science Series (1-6), by Herman Schneider, rocks and minerals; elements, compounds, volumes, 6 books—$4. 1958. New. Circ 
for City College, New York; and Nina ___ = eee ———— 
H Schneider 1959. Rev. Te. Man. Te. Ed. | 
n Cire. Science for Work and Play (1). $2.20. 
ew 160 pp. Science for Here and Now (2). $2.44 
lity 222 pp. Science Far and Near (3). $2.68. 288 TERERERERERERERERERERERERERERERERERERE EE EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE EE 
jult pp. Science in Your Life (4). $2.80. 320 pp . - 
led Science in Our World (5). $2.92. 325 pp - 
ist Science for Today and Tomorrow (6). $3.08 C 3 
ry- 384 pp. Series provides a maximum of = — J : 
ctivities; spiral development of topics; | § An exciting event in the world of books : 
ord ntegration with other subjects; balanced = f o 
liv election from all branches of science; con- “ 
pp tent dete by children's needs. 1959 C = 
ces edition neludes latest developments in c re — GO LDE N LI RS RARY S 
se pace, electronics, nuclear energy 
nic Henry Holt & Co., Inc. Science 1 anG = S 
ar Science 2 (7 & 8), by Ira Davis, Univ. of ~ 7 
Wisconsin; John Burnett, Rutland Northeast “ OF KNOWLE DG is 
School District, Pittsford, Vt.; E. Wayne = S 
Gro University School, Bloomington, Ind - a 
alee 1958. Rev. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk ; . 
: Cire. Science 1, $3.56. 403 pp. Science 2, = . d , GOLDENCRAFT L ib Bi li 
7 $3.64, 438 pp. Demonstrations and student ~ in stur y - l rary wu ing 
70- ictivities integrated within the text. Ap- " ° 
rd pendix: How to Plan a Garden; Biographies c . 
he Scientists; Bibliography; Glossary - Bin ia : 
a St. Martin’s Press. Im the Beginning (6-8), | — R. HERBERT S. ZIM, Prehistoric Animals. How and why & 
rd by Roger Pilkington. $2.95 1958. New. | & : — = editor of the popular Gold- certain animals disappeared and © 
64 pp. Cire. Seeks to harmonize the Genesis | §& AMOU®, 15 SHIPS en Nature Guides, is supervis- how scientific detectives have traced 
tory of creation with the scientific expla- | AMER = ing this informative new series their disappearance. W ith full-color . 
nation of the beginning of the world. Illus- : geared for Intermediate grades ge adapted from Life's © 
trated. 5 and Junior High School. History = Weld We Live tn” caries 
ce The Sea Story (9-12), by Frank Knight. : Grades 4-up 
ene Masao y 3 : | and science are dramatically pre- , aoe ° 
Lee $5.50 1958. New. 256 pp. Circ. Embraces | & asilel 1 a anil Walt Disney's Wildlife of the 
yn history, travel, discovery, and technical | Seats on 8 language Che seener West. A pictorial history of the © 
ert matters, and gives an outline of the story | & can grasp, complete with illus- hartocel denizens of the Ameri- © 
ils of the sea itself. Summary of developments | “ trations in full color. The Gold- can West — grizzly bears, mountein : 
1] in naval architecture, seamanship, naviga- | en Library of Knowledge is ex- jions, buffalo, elk — in sweeping 
n- tion, mercantile services, exploration, piracy | cellent curriculum resource ma- color, from Walt Disney's True © 
n- and commerce Se Illustrated. “ terial, planned to be used as Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up ° 
»p Charles Scribner's Sons. Wonder 0 - me A e 
es Science Series (7 & 8), by serete Meister, | al ccvadins uehok 4 — New ates tee, pote: . 
ito Bronx Community College; Lois M. Shoe- | . t. th . pr f se excitement of the thrilling period : 
ja- maker, N. J. State College; Ralph E. | fe mat, this series presents formal when the Indians and the White 
- Keirstead, Conn. State Department of Edu- | # subject-matter in an attractive, | Man were at war is in this volume 
ny cation. Rev. A-V. Te. Man. Circ. Wonder- = easy-to-read and easy-to-under- —an adaptation from American § 
land of Science, Book 7. $3.12. © 1958. Air, stand fashion. The low cost of Heritage. Grades 5-up : 
y- water, food, light and heat, weather and these books is only $1.29 each, Walt Disney's White Wilderness. © 
, climate, living with plants and animals, - making it possible to purchase A passport to the polar regions — = 
= oe — body _and we needs. Wentee- | je them in quantity for unit study — — bears, killer whales, . 
h and of Science, Boo » $3.32. 1959. 360 | The titles now ready are: seals anc walruses From a new - 
pp. Discussion of the solar system, the | & ‘ Disney True Life Adventure film ° 
xt earth’s surface, continuity of life, atomic . Famous American Ships. From Grades 4-up C 
ms energy, energy for work, transportation, S Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, Birds of the World. A basic book ;: 
ty and communication. Eighth grade compre- ” — to clippers, windjammers, whalers {5 } 1 love io 2 mph "tal 2 
sia hension and interest level ° Ss and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- birds in + sy i ; a a ea r _ 
The L. S. Singer Co., Inc. Singer Science - ANE sentation of stunning color paint- orf, cele meeiiie me, ° 
: Series (4-6), by George W. Frasier, former > < ings and material from American pheasants oni ase Brg o 
Ae Pres., Colo. State Coll. of Education; Helen | PB ee Heritage. Grades 6-up herons, ducks and songbirds. Grades : 
Is D. MacCracken, former Ass't. Prof. Natural : ere The Sea. The wonders of the sea 6-up - ° 
3) year ap and Ass't _Prof in science for Na- : of — from its origin to revelations un- Butterflies and Moths. Nature's : 
eS a peer ig b erage ed ro gg a - “ covered by modern research. Mag- _most colorful insects phot er he j : 
h. mea , ~ , - = oo = nificent photographs and paintings ) xinted in th gee Jae S 
2S New A-\ Te Man Tests be kbk Cire o Dy and po. = on otegind i pall eee a : 3 a : I ) - 
Singer Science Discoveries (4), $2.72. 288 pp S eee Life’s “The World We Live In” f th Ty os ; Srcspco- cepcdcee - 
‘k One of three new books which are part of = a series. Grades 5-u ape : aa “aa . 
Pr planned program for elementary science O P- mon species. Grades 4-up = 
a Activities, appropriate reading level, illus- < m: 
trations. Science s *S are presente rith- - 
2 “4 f a onan gt mig Pant tg pte : Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the neu - 
~ body, earth, universe, matter-energy. In- : 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. . 
ight into today’s world of science is giv “ : 288 ° 
r through a discussion of IGY Sincer eo - Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. ° 
d Experiments (5), $2.84, 320 pp. Problem ° - 
solving is stressed, new science words are FRAQAONLAONHAO NN ANON ALA NNN LNLLNA NN ANA ANA AD HOH AHO HONDA ADANDAAALRADNAARORND 
“ developed and defined. Includes up-to-the- 
inute topics. Singer Science Probiems 
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Chilton 
Standard Titles 


MANUFACTURING METHODS 


AND PROCESSES 
By Arthur H. Ansley 


AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 
29th Edition 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINE 
REBUILDING & MAINTENANCE 
By Harold T. Glenn 


JOURNALISM TODAY 


By Thomas Elliott Berry, Ph.D 


Arts and Crafts 5750 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING 
By John B. Kenny 

CERAMIC SCULPTURE—Methods and Processes 
By John B. Kenny 

CLAY AND GLAZES FOR THE POTTER 
By Daniel Rhodes 

ENAMELING ON METAL 

By Oppi Untracht 

COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE AT HOME 

By Karl and Nora Kramer 


$6.95 


25% educational discount 


“er BOOK DIV 


CHILTON , 4, & 800K oF 
COMPANY Chestnut Sts 


Phila. 39, Pa 











Whatever kinds of books 
you need—let these 3 guides 
help you find them! 


SUBJECT GUIDE 
to Books in Print 


f 


96,000 Find every 
BOOKS be class 
OF ALL indexed 
KINDS 


TEXTBOOKS IN PRINT 
ee find the elementary, junior hig 
SCHOOL 1 as supplementary reader 
TEXTS 


* 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
IN PRINT 

B00 ina the 

PAPER: for cis 

BACKS 


mentary 
title 
by subject 


for the two 


Order your on-approval copies from: 
R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36 ; 


Six full-lengt adventures 
ind volumes. Eac 

theme. At the end of 
experiments and suggested out 

ide reading. Webster Classroom Science 

Library 4-6 edited | Kay Ware i 

Lucille Sutherland, St. I Public School 
958-59. Ne 28 pp. in ¢ 


OK. Cire, £ ! ary 


built around 
each stor) 


clothbot 
sclentinc 
tnere are 


60 cent 


nateaq paper cover 
different scientific sut 
tree rocks and 


ind amphibian 


of Schools 
Freeman, | 
imbia, Mo N 
Carolina Jame ri t Rut 

Rov Los Angele State (¢ lege Albert 
Piltz, Detroit Public Sc 1958. Rev 
T Ed. Circ. The New Wonder Why | 
$2.08, 132 pp. First rad cience text ir 
ludes unit on rockets The New 
Seeing Why (2), $2.36 pp. Include 
pecial space science ni The New Learn- 
ing Why 3), $2.44, 228 py Includes a iif 
on satellites in space. The New Explaining 
Why (4), $2.60, 300 pp. Contains new unit 
on atomic science and space. The New Dis 
covering Why (5), $2.7 348 pp. Explorin 
itoms and materials ; the importance 
of the IGY are supplied in a 
science and space rhe 
standing Why, (6), $ 
travel and sc 
nanew unit on atomi 


space 


new ato ( 
New Under- 
or lasi/#¢€ 


p ‘e 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics 
Ginn and Co. Understanding 
ernment (9-12), by George G 
Jose State College, Calif. $4.80 
58 pp. Te. Man 


functions of our 


Our Gov- 
Bruntz, San 
1959. Re 
Wkbk. <¢ * Forms and 
local tate, and nationa 
governments and the duties of a citizen 
Treats Alaskan statehood. Well-illustrated 

nany activities 
The Macmillan Co 
Clark Edmonson 
1959. Rev. 592 pp. Te 
study of our government anc 
nd duties of its citizen Written fron 


f view of the student as a 


Civics for Americans 
Dor neat 32 


MM 


point o 
now 
Charles Scribner's Son 
Action (8-9), by Fred B. Painter, Supt 
srighton School District, Rochester, N 
Haroid H. Bixler, Western Carolina Coll 
Cullowhee, N. C. $4.40 1958. New 59 
Guidebook to good citizenship 
yzing the underlying ideals the truc- 
and the function of U. S. government 
tl emphasis on 
action is used 
society's problems 


Citizenship 


pI Cire 


ir economic system wil 
ocations; and how political 


for solution of 


Contemporary Problems 


Oxford Book Co., Inc. This Is Communism 
al Studies Series (10-12 yrs.), by David 
Weingast, Central Eveni H. S., Ne 
N. J. $1. 75 cent price 1958 

190 pp. Te k View of the 
inist organization at york on 
can and world scens ontains 
ige which every should 
true values of ou cratic syste 
be understood 1estions and sug- 
readings 
aries Scribner n The 
Govern H. S.), by Laurence G 
t Schools, Glastonbury Conn 
ian D. Irish, Florida State Univ. $4.60 
1958. Rev. 598 pp. Tests Circ. American 
cemocracy in action county, state 
ind national levels practice 
well as theory, and emphasizing through- 
it the importance of the individual in 
aking democracy work. Activities, lists 

1 key words and terms, pictures, charts 

a grapns 


People 
Paquin 


Su of 


local 


snowing 


Economics 


Harcourt 3 > and Co. Our American 
Economy (Sr S.), by Richard W. Lind 
Im, Univ f ‘gon; Paul Driscoll, Juli 
Jew York. $4.36, approx 

Cire. Organized ir 
from the familiar to 
Concluding cl 
systems 
General 


l apter on 
paring econ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 
Today and Tomorrow 
Aberle Theodore J 
Mayer 


Business for 
(9-10), by John W 
Sielaff Forrest L 
professors at San Jose State Col 
Calif. $3 1959. New. 467 pp. Te 
Tests Circ. Economic t 
nsume living presented for 


aspec 
today 
) oblen approac! Is ul ed 
of facts—rather, a narra- 


tive ow busine affects everyone 


Geography 
Harr Wagne iblishing Co 
Great Lakes ) ( 
Northern I i J 
Valparaiso Univ n 
1958. New. 192 pp. Cire. Regional social 
udies text for intermediate-grade pupil 
more than 40 short stories on the 
Gre: Lake third grade readin 
level: illustrated; extensive pupil activitie 
Macmillan Co. Living Together as World 
Neighbors. The Macmillan Social Studies 
Series (7 or above). $4.60 1959. New 
512 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Cire. A 
new world that covers the solid 
fundamentals and has enough related hi 
tory to make it a true soc studies text 
Noble and Noble, Inc. The World God 
Gave Noble’s Catholic Schools G 
es (3 by Sister Mary 
Dominic. $1.50 1958 

Wkbk. Circe. New Catholic 
s written for third grade 
‘atholic teachings. Topics in 
family directions 
eart community world nei 
activities and exercises 
H. Sadlier, Inc. Neighbors in Eu- 
Geography Series (6) by 
Sister Marior Archdiocese of 3oston 
George McVey, New York: Sister M. Juli- 
ana, Maryknoll, N. Y. $3.48 1959. Rev 
368 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Studies 
country in Europe and Asia 
tural and social structure 
Maps are all new 


Land of the 

‘harles FE H« 
Paul Seeh: 

Thelma 


well 
lausel 
Shaw. §: 


Contains 


country 


geograpny 


clude nousin¢g parisn 


shbors. Sug 


gested 


rasia. Catholic 


Peor- 
raphy of eact 
basic economic, Cul 
of each is treated 
ive tt nensional effect 

Silver Burdett Co. Geography For Today 
World Series 4-Jr. H. S.), by Harlan H 
Barrows, Edit Putnam Parker, Clarence 
W. Sorensen 1959. Rev. Te. Ed. Circe 
Our Big World (4), $3.32. 190 pp. Introduc 
tion to the many different kinds of people 
and places that ake up today’s world 
The pupil studies regions and ways of life 
that cover al! continents and kinds of 
environment The American Continents (5) 
$4.52, 370 pp Geography of the New 
World; historical highlights are included to 
build understanding of our country and 
its place in the odern world Old World 
Lands (6), $4.40 How people live in 
Eurove, Asia Africa, and Australia \ 
World View (J. H. S.), $4.88, 410 pp. Ex- 
tends and organizes the geographic experi- 
ences acquired in earlier grades and de- 
velops a basis for world understanding 


some 


ree-d 


350 pp 


Government 

: * He & Co American Govern- 
ment in Today’s World, 1959 (11 or 12), by 
Rober Rienow State Univ College for 
Teact s, N. Y 1959. Rev. 764 pp. Te 
Man Cire Historical background com- 
bined with approacl and up-to- 
material. The Constitution and the 
principle of American government 
American citizenship is con- 
nework of our new, world- 
Activities and review 


modern 
date 
Dasic 
are discussed 
idered in fra 
wide responsibilitie 
jyuestions 

Oceana Publications Inc Eim_ Street 
Politics (9-12), by Stephen Mitchell, former 
National Chairman of the Democratic Party 
$2.75 1959. New. 128 pp. Circ. A history 
politics in America, show- 
ing the significance that local groups 
especially student groups—have had on 
national elections and policy 


of “grass-roots 





Foreign Policy and the Free Society (10- 
2), a panel discussion by 13 prominent 
American spokesmen including Walter Mil- 
Father John Courtney Murray, Rein- 
old Niebuhr, Henry R. Luce, Robert M. 
Scott Buchanan. $2.75 1958 
128 pp. Cire. A discussion of two op- 
sing points of view on the problem of 
American foreign policy and its impact and 
ffect on democratic institutions. Sponsored 
e Fund for the Republic 
Human Rights and World Order (10-12), 
by Moses Moskowitz, Consultant to the U.N., 
presenting the Consultative Council of 
wish Organizations. Foreward by Rene 
ssin. $3.95 1958. New. 240 pp. Circ. An 
analysis of struggle to preserve human 
rights and freedoms. Reviews problem in 
istorical and contemporary contexts, cen- 
tering upon efforts within UN to provide 
achinery for enforcing provisions of 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
A4n American Constitutional Law Reader. 
Docket Series, No. 12 (10-12), by Robert M 
McKay, Prof. of Law, New York Univ 
$3.50. 1958. New. 256 pp. Circe. A collection 
the most important cases decided by the 
U. Ss Court from 1803 through 
today 
Natural Law 
13 (10-12 by 
, 50 1959 


Hutchins 


Supreme 


Reader. Docket Series, No. 
Brendan Brown, Loyola Univ. 
New. 256 pp. Circ. Selected 
tings by ne of world’s great philos- 
e concept of a natural (or 

law Arranged chronologic- 

explanatory introduction to 
Government by the People 
W. Steen, Texas A & M 
Yew 288 pp. Cire. Covers 
nt, and organization of 
esponsibilities, rights, 

ren p, functions of 


History—U. S$ 
of a Free People (H. S.), by 
Ste ‘ Stuyvve nt H. §S New York 
704 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
n and problems of 
he American 
sive a workable 
teen-agers wh will deal 
History of each period is 
an material on social life, 

I custo and thought 

ericar 300k : \ History of the 
United States (1 r 12), by John R. Alden, 
Duke Univ har Alice Magenis, 
Portlan¢ $5.32 1959. New. 624 pp 
A-V, Te Cire. Emphasizes early 
colonial traces economic, politi- 
cal and cultural growth of the U. S. to 


The United States, 


Story Samuel 


present time 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. Catholic Textbook 
Div. Readings in American History, (H. S.), 
edited by Harry W. Kirwin, Loyola Coll., 
Baltimore. $1.40 1959. New. 240 pp. Circ 
Paperback volume of readings of original 
historical documents 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. The Story of 
American Democracy: 3rd Edition with 1958 
Supplement, (7-8), by Mabel B. Casner, 
West Haven, Conn.; Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale 
Univ. $4.40 1958. Rev. 736 pp. Te. Man 
Circ. Latest revision of this American 
istory book contains annotated study of 
the Declaration of Independence and Con- 
titution. A 16-page supplement carries the 
American story up to 1958 

Laidlaw Brothers. Laidlaw History Series 
4-8), by Harold H. Eibling, Supt. of Schools, 
Columbu Ohio; Fred M. King, Rochester 
Minn.) Public Schools; James Harolow, 
Wilson Jr. H. S., Oakland, Calif. Great 
Names in Our Country’s Story (4), $2.80, 

1959, New, 312 pp., Circ. Provides a back- 
ground course in elementary American 
history through human stories about the 
lives and achievements of some of the 
nen and women who made America great 
Covers period from Columbus to present. 
Our Country’s Story (5), $3.20, 1958, New, 
336 pp. Te. Man., Te. Ed., Cire. Events 
leading to the discovery of our country, 
the experiences of its settlers, and its 
progress from the exploration period to 
the present. Our United States (7-8), $4.80. 
1959, New. 672 pp., Te. Man., Te. Ed., 


Tests 


Wkbk. Circ. History for upper elementary 
and junior high school, with a viewpoint 
emphasizing the social, economic, and geo- 
graphic aspects of U. S. history. Illustrated 

The Macmillan Co. Our Free Nation. The 
Macmillan Elementary History Series (7-8), 
by Portwood and McGuire. $4.88 1959, 
Rev., 768 pp., Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Amer- 
ican history textbook with hundreds of 
maps, charts, diagrams, and _ historical 
source materials. 

Noble and Noble, Inc. Our America (5), 
by Frank D. Whalen, and Orrel Baldwin 
$2 1958. Rev. 384 pp. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
Covers development of New World from 
Vikings to Alaska's statehood. Vocabulary 
checked for 5th grade level. Pictures and 
maps form integral part of text. Test mate- 
rial and study helps in each chapter. Com- 
plete United States History (7-8), by 
Frank D. Whalen, and Wilson Parkhill 
$4.25. 1958. Rev. 752 pp. Tests. Wkbk 
Cire American history told as a story of 
personalities, events, places, documents 
Stresses importance of manners, customs 
and geographical factors. Illustrations; ques- 
tions; tests. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc. Visualized Amer- 
ican History. Oxford Visualized Series (11- 
12 yrs.), by Philip Dorf. $1.35. Net class 
price $1 1958. Rev. 448 pp. Te. Ed. Tests 
Circ. Revised edition includes a section on 
College Entrance Achievement Test in So- 
cial Studies. Includes recent developments 
in Middle East Soviet and American satel- 
lites, the recession, Alaskan statehood. Ex- 
ercise material, illustrations, maps, and 
charts 

Prentice-Hall. Growth of America (8), by 
Rebekah R. Liebman, Forest Park H. §S 
Baltimore; Gertrude A. Young, Pimlico J! 
H. S., Baltimore. $4.48 1959. New. 500 
pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Basic text- 
book for junior high school American is- 
tory courses designed for slow learner and 
low-level reader. Covers information essen- 
tial to understanding ideas of 
American democracy 


basic 


21-T 


The United States: A History (11 or 
12), by Ralph W. Steen, Texas A & M 
College. $4.68 1959. New. 576 pp. Te 
Man. Cire. Presents concisely the basic 
facts of American History. Deals with at- 
titudes of both North and South. Treats 
controversial topics. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
World. The Scribner Social Studies 
(6-7), by Clyde B. Moore, Cornell; Helen 
M Carpenter, State Teachers College 
Trenton, N. J.; Gertrude M. Lewis, U. S 
Office of Educ., Wash.; Fred B. Painter, 
Supt. of Schools, Brighton Dist. No. 1 
Rochester, N. Y. $3.64 1958. Rev. 504 
pp. Cire. America’s backgrounds 
tracing the rise of world culture from 
primitive to modern times. Activities, ex- 
ercises, and illustrations 
John C. Winston Co. Our United States 
in a World of Neighbors (8 and up), by 
Norman Carls, Univ. of Pitt.; Frank E 
Sorenson, Univ. of Nebraska; Margery D 
Howarth, U. S. Army Map Service. $4.88 
1958. New. 480 pp. Cire. Emphasizes 
the position of the United States as a 
world power and its relationship to all the 
countries in the world. Many charts and 
graphs 


Building Our 


Serie 


world 


History—State 
World Book Co 
Geography, Government 
Lefler, Univ. of North Carolina; Albert Ray 
Newsome 1959. Rev. 544 pp. Cire. Based 
in part upon Growth of North Carolina, 
this book is greatly revised, enlarged, and 
reset. New units deal wit geog- 
government 
Study helps revised. I 


naps 


North Carolina: History, 
(7-8), by Hugh T 


entirely 
raphy 
tury 


ings 


resources 20t Cen- 
trated, draw- 


diagrams 


World History 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. Catholic Textbook 
Div. Man and His History: World History 
and Western Civilization. Christian Democ- 


racy Series (10 by Ross J. S. Hof 








Just Published ... 
A BRILLIANT NEW 
PRESENTATION 
OF 
WORLD HISTORY 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 











BALANCED AUTHORSHIP 
BALANCED TREATMENT 
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if 4 Ippincott 
textbooks 


Revised editions of Lippincott’s 
junior and senior high school health 
texts will be available in February, 
1959. 


BUILDING HEALTH 


THIRD EDITION 
by Dorothea M. Williams 


ENJOYING HEALTH 


THIRD EDITION 
by Evelyn G. Jones 


geared toward establishing good 
health habits for teenagers through 
improving and maintaining physical 
health, mental and well-being 

. expanded to include new materials 
on poliomyelitis, vaccines, insulin and 
diabetics, and tuberculosis to name a 
few ... updated in new methods, sta- 
tistics, diagrams, illustrations, and film 
sources. 


social 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas 











Let BOOKS TO BUILD ON 
show you where 
to begin! 


Whatever you want to spend—$750, $1,000 or 
$1,500—here are the basic booklists geared 
to make each dollar count. You'll learn which 
are the first books to buy for elementary, 
junior high and high school libraries And you 
get many important articles, reprinted from 
Junior Libraries, to help you with discount 
procedures, dealing with wholesalers, low-cost 
book exhibits, etc. Just $2 net pp.—order today 
from Dept. TS, R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. 36 


BELLMAN 


PUBLISHING CO. 
Has IT 
NEW career pamphlets 
Up-to-date SCHOLARSHIP information 


P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass 


- NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND 
APTITUDE TESTS 


Specimen Elementary Schoo! 

(includes Battery gr. 4-6, 7-9 
Specimen High School 
Specimen Aptitude 
Specimen Mathematics & Science 
Specimen Reading 

SEND FOR TEST CATALOG 
ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rockville Centre New York 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 

OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 154’ manuscript, 240 letters per set 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ples. C.0.D. is o.k. Sotisfaction guaranteed, 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 43 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif 


Tests 


Tests $ 
Tests 
Tests 





Tests $1.00 











Univ., N. Y¥.; Gaetano L. Vinci- 
torio, St. John's Univ New York; Mor- 
rison V. Swift, Manhattan College, N. Y 
$4.96 1958. New. 765 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. A world history of that civilization 
whose roots go back to Rome, Athens and 
Jerusalem, told as a fundamentally chrono- 
story of the political life of man 
down the ages 
Readings in World History (H. S.), edit- 
ed by Thomas P. Neill, Prof. of History 
St. Louis Univ. $1.40 1959. New. 240 pp 
Cire. Paperback volume of readings of orig- 
inal historical documents 

The Grove Press, Inc. Evergreen Books 
Poland, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
Survey of World Cultures Series (11-12) 
by Clifford R. Barnett, of the Human Re- 
lations Area Files (affiliated with Yale 
Univ.). $2.45 1958. New. 470 pp. Cire 
Description of Polish geography, history 
economy, politics, religion. The political 
situation of Poland today; its foreign policy 
and relation to the Soviet Union 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. The World’s 
History, 3rd Edition (H. S.) by Frederic C 
Lane, Johns Hopkins Univ.; Eric F. Gold- 
man, Princeton Univ.; Erling M. Hunt, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $4.84 
1959. Rev. 768 pp. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. World 
history organized around major movements 
or forces, brought up to date in a 1959 
revision 

Houghton Mifflin Co. The History of Our 
World. Riverside Social Studies Series 
(H. S.), by Arthur E. R. Boak. Univ. of 
Mich.; Preston W. Slosson, Univ. of Mich.; 
Howard R. Anderson, Univ. School, Univ. of 
Rochester; Hall Bartlett, Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project, Columbia Teachers Coll.; 
map and chart editor, Robert M. Chapin 
Jr.. map maker for Time, Inc. $5.28 
1959. New. 792 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk 
Cire. Significant movement and _ forces 
throughout the world—social political 
cultural, and economic—from earliest time 
to the present, are treated. The approach 
perspective, treatment, and coverage are 
up-to-date 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Our 
the Ages, 2nd Ed. (10), by Nathaniel Platt 
and Muriel Jean Drummond, Newtown 
H. S., New York. $5.48 1959. Rev 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. This revision 
of a world history book is organized 
around central themes and major concepts 
in a basically chronological framework 
History and geography are integrated. It 
covers areas such as Middle East, Africa, 
Asia and Latin America 

The John C. Winston Co Neighbors 
Across the Seas, Revised. Our Neighbors 
Geographies (6 or 7), by Norman Carls 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Frank E. Sorenson 
Univ. of Nebraska 1959. Rev. 392 pp. Te 
Man. Wkbk. Circ. Revised text brings up 
to date developments in all countries 
across the Atlantic and Pacific with 
cial emphasis on material concerning Ger- 
many, the Far East, and Africa 

World Book Co. Men and Nations: A 
World History (9-10), by Anatole G. Ma- 
zour, Stanford Univ John M. Peoples, 
Alameda (Calif.), H. S. $6 1959. New 
844 pp. Circ. Stresses continuity of his- 
tory—development of ideas, religions, cul- 
tures and their influence on _ people 
Balanced in organization, philosophy, and 
approach. Illustrated; unified-theme 
treatment 


Fordha 


logical 


World Through 


752 pp 


spe- 


maps 


Sociology 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. High School So- 
ciology (H. S.), by Wm. E. Cole, Univ. of 
Tennessee; Charles S. Montgomery, West 
Knoxville, H. S. $4.40 1959. Rev. 416 
pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. New edition 
introduces the student to the science and 
art of human relations Aims to help 
tudents gain knowledge about ocial 
problems 


GUIDANCE 


Bellman Publishing Co. Vocational and 
Professional Monographs (Jr. & Sr. H. S.) 
$1 1958. New. Careers in the Atomic En- 
ergy Industry, No. 96. 32 pp. by Harold L 
Walker, Univ. of New Mexico. The Instru- 


ment & Control Engineer, No. 97, 
E. Slater, Foundation of Instrumentation 
Education Research. 40 pp. Scientific In- 
strument Ind., No. 98, by James R. Irving 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn. 64 pp 
The Medical Technologist, No. 100, by Lura 
Street Jackson, Nat'l. Committee on Careers 
in Medical Technology, 36 pp. Poultry In- 
dustry, No. 95, by W. William Jasper, N. Y 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univ 
36 pp. Monographs include material on 
history of occupation, qualifications for 
employment, training required, methods of 
entry, opportunities for advancement, earn- 
ing, general trends, sources of further 
information 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Living in Families 
(9-12), by Mollie Stevens Smart and Rus- 
sell Cook Smart, the College of Home 
Economics, Univ. of Rhode Island. $3.96 
1958. New. 448 pp. Circ. Aims to help pupils 
increase their understanding through think- 
ing, discussing, and applying. The various 
phases of family life are covered in a five- 
unit organization Understanding Your 
Family, Understanding Your Own Devel- 
opment, Looking Toward Marriage, When 
You Have Your Own Home, and Family 
Living in a Changing World 

Keystone Education Press, Inc. Making 
the Most of Your Spare Time. Teen-Age 
Guidance Series (9-12 yrs.), by Gary L 
Mills, Glenbrook H. S., Northbrook, Ill. Net 
class price 40 cents 1958. New. 72 pp 
Te. Ed. Cire. Designed to help teenager in 
wise use and planning of his leisure time 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., School Dept 
Your High School Days, 2nd Ed. (Jr. & 
Sr. H. S.), by Mary Ford Detjen and Ervin 
W. Detjen, Louisville, Ky. schools. $3.96 

1958. Rev. 246 pp. Cire. High school ori- 
entation text. Gives the beginning student 
practical help in getting acquainted with 
his new school and in making the most of 
his high days 

Oxford Book Co., Inc. Succeeding in Col- 
lege Entrance Tests (11-12 yrs.), by Joseph 
R. Orgel, Julius Freilich, and Simon L 
3erman. Net class price, $1.50 1959 
New. 320 pp. Tests. Circ. Preparation and 
practice for Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Achievement Tests, New York State Re- 
gents, Scholarship examinations, National 
Merit Scholarship questions. Answers and 
solutions to all questions 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Building Your Life 
(9), by Judson T. Landis, Univ. of Calif.: 
Mary G. Landis. $3.80 1959. Rev. 352 
pp. Te. Man. Cire. Treats personality de- 
velopment, social and emotional develop- 
ment, boy-girl relationships, obligations to 
self and society, family understanding, 
physical and mental health, and perspec- 
tive on vocations 

Science Research Assoc., Inc. Handbook 
of Job Facts. Teacher Guidance Handbooks 
Series (9-12), by SRA Guidance Staff Edi- 
tors. $3.95; two or more copies, $2.95 
1959. Rev. 150 pp. Describes over 200 dif- 
ferent job fields in chart form. Covers 
professional, semi-professional, managerial 
fields: clerical, sales, agricultural, fishery, 
forestry, skilled occupations and domestic 
services 
My Educational Plans. 
Series (9 & 10), by Harold Munson, New 
York State Education Dept. $1.50; ten or 
more, $1.13 ea 1959. New. 72 pp. Circ 
Activity-text for educational exploration 
and planning. Discusses values and atti- 
tudes, interests and abilities, and aims to 
help the student develop a sound self-con- 
cept. Many self-appraisal inventories are 
included 
How to Get into College and Stay There. 
Activity-Texts Series (9-12), by Science Re- 
search Assoc. $1.95; ten or more, $1.45 ea 

1958. New. 72 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Chal- 
lenges student to consider plans for higher 
education. Aim is to help students decide 
whether to go to college, how to select a 
college, how to prepare for college and 
what to expect when they arrive 
Discovering Yourself. Activity Texts Se- 
ries (7-9), by Marjorie C. Cosgrove, Michi- 
gan Public Schools; Irm Unruh, Detroit 
Public Schools. $1.31; ten or more, 98 cents 
ea 1958. New. 72 pp. Discusses prob- 
lems of growing up, understanding oneself, 
making friends, getting along in _ school, 


by Lloyd 


school 


Activity-Texts 





ealth, solving problems, planning for the 
future 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. (9-12). 
$1.65 1958. Opportunities in Music, by 
Sigmund Spaeth, author, broadcaster on 
nusic. Rev. 122 pp. Opportunities in Office 
Management, by Irene Place, Univ. of 
Mich.; Charles B. Hicks, Ohio State Univ. 
New. 80 pp. Opportunities in Office Occu- 
pations, by Estelle L. Popham, Hunter Col- 
New. 100 pp. Opportunities in Ac- 
counting, by Raymond G. Ankers. New. 
120 pp. Opportunities in Law, by Shelden 
D. Elliott, New York Univ. New. 104 pp 
Opportunities in Beauty Culture, by Flor- 
ence E. Wall. Rev. 108 pp. Successful Job 
Hunting, by Eileen T. Costello, Fairleigh 
Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, N. J. New. 
58 pp. Opportunities in the Steel Industry, 
by Shepard Henkin, Universal Match Co. 
New. 76 pp 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Home Economics 
—Careers and Homemaking (11 & 12), by 
Prof. Olive A. Hall, Univ. of Calif. $4.25. 

1958. New. 301 pp. Planned for use in an 
introductory home economics course 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


American Book Co. First Days with 
Numbers. American Arithmetics Series 
(1 & 2), by Clifford B. Upton. $2.72. 1958. 
New. 176 pp. Te. Man. Cire. Understand- 
ings of our number system serve as the 
basis for teaching the 100 addition facts, 
the 100 subtraction facts, single-column 
addition, two-column additions and sub- 
tractions (no carrying or borrowing). Con- 
cepts of '2 and '4, coins, time, simple 
neasurements 
Ginn and Co Primer, Book I, Book II. 
Finding Truth in Arithmetic Series (1 & 2), 
by Wm. A. Brownell; Sister May Gerardus; 
Rev. David C. Fullmer, Sister M. Francis 
Jerome. Primer for first half year’s work— 
76 cents, 64 pp. Book One for second half 
year’s work—84 cents, 96 pp. Book Two—in 
preparation. Te. Ed. of Primer and Book 
One in binder, $4.40. Circ. Developed in 
cooperation with the Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic Univ. of 
America, this new program has experiences 
for beginners in arithmetic. Emphasizes 
Christian Social Living. Illustrated. De- 
tailed loose-leaf manuals include reproduc- 
tion of text pages 

D. C. Heath & Co. Learning to Use 
Arithmetic Series (7 & 8), $2.68 1959 
New. 384 pp. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Book 7 
by Joseph J. Urbancek, Chicago Teachers 
College, and others. Book 8, by F. Lynwood 
Wren, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and others. Inductive approach to 
arithmetic. Provides step-by-step develop- 
nent of concepts and skills as a system of 
related ideas, up-to-date problems, well- 
balanced practice materials, enrichment 
materials for all levels of ability. Built-in 
testing program 

Row, Peterson 


lege 


& Co Row-Peterson 
Arithmetic Series (3-8), by Harry Grove 
Wheat, West Va. Univ.; Geraldine Kauff- 
man, East Chicago, Ind.; Harl R. Douglass, 
Univ. of Colo. Six books, $2.88 ea. 1959. 
Rev. 320 pp. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Special 
stress on understanding number system. 
Contains problem-solving activities related 
to everyday situations, presentation of 
fractions, number stories, intensive drill, 
practice, maintenance, and testing activities. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. Seeing Through 
Arithmetic 6 (6), by Maurice L. Hartung, 
Univ. of Chicago; Henry Van Engen, Univ. 
of Wis.; Lois Knowles, Laboratory School, 
Univ. of Missouri. $2.56 1958. New. 288 
pp. Te. Man. Circ. Aim is to strengthen 
fundamental learning in arithmetic and 
give pupils a foundation for the kinds of 
mathematics courses now being urged in 
junior-senior high schools. 

Webster Publishing Co. Exploring Arith- 
metic. Exploring Arithmetic Series (1-8), by 
Jesse Osborn, Harris Teacher's Coll., St. 
Louis; Adeline Riefling, formerly educa- 
tional counselor for St Louis Public 
Schools; Herbert F. Spitzer, State Univ. of 
Iowa. Grades 1-2: $1; 3-8: $3 1958 and 
1959. New. Te. Ed. for all grades. Wkbk 
Cire. Graded arithmetic program, based 
on developmental or discovery teaching 
method. Teacher can present arithmetic 


on the basis of true-to-life problem situ- 
ations. Aim is for children to reason out 
and think through arithmetic processes for 
themselves 

John C. Winston Co. We Begin Numbers 
(1) More About Numbers (2), by Elda L 
Merton; Leo J. Brueckner. $2.64 ea. 1959. 
New. 160 pp. Nonconsumable arithmetic 
texts. Number combinations through the 
9’s are included in first grade text, through 
18’s in second grade. Looking at Numbers 
(K and I), by Mary N. Ambrose. Columbus 
Public Schools, 96 cents 1958. New. 64 
pp. Te. Ed. Readiness book for arithmetic 
Experiences are organized to provide a 
foundation for the arithmetic program 
Includes individual worksheets, reviews, 
tests, and an enrichment program 





Key: vols., volumes. pp., pages. (in 
parentheses), grade levels. ill., illustra- 


tions. Price quoted is school price un- | 


less otherwise indicated. Cire., descrip- 
tive circular available. Cont. Rev., 
continuous revision. Annual Rev., an- 
nual revision. Irr. Rev., revised at 
irregular intervals. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


American Educator Encyclopedia 

United Educators, Inc., 10 vols. 5,600 pp. 
(4-12) $99.50, blue binding. Annual Rev. 30 
per cent of space pictorial. “Six-fold plan 
based on simply written text, great variety 
of illustrations, many in full color, study 
aids including ‘wonder questions’ and out- 
lines; bibliographies, cross-references; class- 
room-tested; curriculum subjects treated ex- 
tensively; numerous feature articles (some 
available as free reprints); unit-letter sys- 
tem; large type on heavy, coated paper; 
sturdy binding, side-sewn and wire-stitched; 
400-page Year Book.” 


Book of Knowledge 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 20 vols. 7,800 pp. 
(2-9) $139.50 less 13 educational discount, or 
$93 delivered. Annual Rev. 12,200 ill. “Unique 
enrichment material in a format specifically 
designed to meet the needs and interests of 
children. Features both index and table of 
contents. Fact entries in index. Arrangement 
of material facilitates curriculum related 
group work. Features elementary science 
material, wonder questions, topical organi- 
zation.” 


Britannica Junior 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 15 vols. 
7,403 pp. (4-8) $91.90, school and library 
price. Annual Rev. 9,689 ill.; 1,398 in full 
color. “Designed especially for students in 
elementary and junior high grades. Arranged 
alphabetically with separate index and 
World Atlas. Articles start by relating un- 
known to something known in the child's 
background. Published with advice and 
consultation of faculties of Univ. of Chicago 
and University Laboratory School. Special 
teaching materials available.” 


Collier's Encyclopedia 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 20 vols. 16,000 
pp. (Jr. high and up) $229, single and mul- 
tiple set discounts. Cont. Rev. Over 10,000 
ill. “A scholarly written and major indexed 
general reference work. Clearly written and 
sturdily bound, it is useful for contemporary 
coverage in science. Index contains 400,000 
entries plus a 10,000 volume bibliography 
graded for further studies. Teaching Aids 
on science, literature and language arts, 
social studies, and career guidance available 
on request.” 


Columbia Encyclopedia 

Columbia University Press, 1 vol. 2,307 
pp. (9-12) $26.78. Every three year rev. 900 
ill. “Alphabetic arrangement; pronunciation; 
complete cross-references; suggested addi- 
tional reading. The illustrations—in inte- 
grated units on a page—show a progressive 
treatment of the subject according to 
chronology, organic development, or in- 








YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 





with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size $.50 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size 50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3 $.36 | Book 6 $.26 
Book 4 .26 | Book 7 .26 
Book 5 ... .26 | Book 8 26 


Teacher's Manual 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 

MADE EASY . . . $2.50 
A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 

NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 


The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 


Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


THE Book 
for Students 
Taking 
College 
Entrance 


Succeeding in 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS 
By ORGEL, FREILICH, and BERMAN 
Just published! Designed to help 
students make the highest possible 
scores on the College Entrance Tests. 
@ Thorough review of essentials in 
English and Mathematics. 

@ Abundance of complete specimen 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests in English 
(6) and Mathematics (7) with an- 
swers to every question. 

@ Two complete Mathematics tests 
with every problem worked out on a 
step-by-step basis. 

@ Specimen Achievement Tests with 
answers in all important subjects. 

@ Wealth of material invaluable in 
preparing for various scholarship 
examinations including New York 
State Regents and National Merit 
Scholarships. 


Single Copy Price: $1.98 








(Write for our group discount price) 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


Avenue New York 3, N.Y 


7\ Fifth 











24-T 


eighteen pages of 
changes up to 


creasing complexity; 
maps, showing all political 
March, 1956.” 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Co., 15 vols. 8,916 pp 
(3-12) $104.50-$124.50, less special trade-in 
and quantity discounts. Cont. Rev. 17,000 ill 
5,800 in color. ‘Basic and en- 
cyclopedia. Adapted to modern school needs 
Text written to capture interest and explain 
clearly. Vocabulary fitted to grade levels 
where material is most frequently used 
Alphabetically arranged. Fact-Index in back 
of each volume locates pictures and mate- 
rial on any subject by Printed 
on pure white paper. Annual yearbook 
to subscribers.” 


school home 


exact page 


$2.95 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, In 24 vols 
27,357 pp. (9-12) Price to schools and libraries 
only: $199. Annual Rev. 25,042 ill A new 
survey of universal knowledge, containing 
more than 38,000,000 words, continuously re- 
vised, and published the advice of the 
faculties of the Univ. of Chicago, and of 
members of the fact s of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London Univ Annual Yearbook 
The Index for the 1959 printing has been 
completely reset in a nev -d style 


Encyclopedia Americana 

Americana Corporation, 30 vols 
(7 & up) $299.50 list less $100 educational 
discount. Annual Rev. 13,000 Thorouglt 
coverage, especially in Unique 
tures include articles on 
or mythological characters 
from upper elementary | 
school, varying with subje 
number of articles 
facilitates fact-findir ndex encourages 
deep research.’ 


26,000 pp 


clence fea- 


centuries, fictional 
Reading level 

junior high 
natter. Large 


reference 


Grolier Encyclopedia 


The Grolier Society 
(7-12) $119.50 less ! 


Inc., 20 vols 


educational 


9,860 pp 


discount 


or $79.67 delivered. Annual Rev. 9,000 ill 
“Numerous entries facilitate location of 
facts. Short, concise articles, combined with 
development of broad or complicated sub- 
jects, to enable reader to find needed mate- 
rial readily without use of an index or re- 
course to extensive reading.’ 


New Standard Encyclopedia 


Standard Education Society 
6,392 pp. (4th and up) Cont 
full color ill., hundreds of 
sands of black & white. Multi-color maps 
“Unitary-letter volumes. Single alphabetical 
arrangement of articles and extensive cross 
references. No article written down to any 
given level, but simple English used through- 
out. Articles authenticated by authorities 
Kept up to date by World Progress, a year- 
book in quarterly r 


Inc., 14 vols 
Rev. 112 pp 
two-color, thou- 


installments 


New Wonder World Encyclopedia 


Parents’ Magazine's Education Press 
10 vols. 4,000 pp. (Jr. & Sr. H. S.) 
Cont. Rev. About 4,000 ill. “Completely re- 
vised edition of a 10-volume illustrated 
ical encyclopedia; all 2,500,000 words are 
new, prepared by 150 expert To be 
for both reference and reading. Volumes 
devoted to sciences, arts, literature, history 
geography, biography, social sciences 


Inc., 


$98.50 
top- 


used 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia 

The Grolier Society, Inc., 15 8,700 pp 
(3-12) $129.50 less !, educational! discount, or 
$86.33 delivered. Annual 12,000 ill 
Topical arrangement ates study of 
broad subject matter field Even style 
courages reading beyond ireas of 
interest Effective for remedial 
since interest level often exceeds 
hension level. May be divided into 
studies, science, etc for simultane- 


several cl: 


vols 


Rev 
facilit 
en- 

initial 
reading 
comore- 
units 
social 
ous use in assroon 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


Spencer Press, Inc. 20 vols. 10,000 pp. (7 
and up). $160 less 20 percent $128. Cont. Rev 








Distances are short. . 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


SAVE = @ @ See Britain and 


Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 
. Service frequent 


, ae | 
50999 5 


RAILWAYS 


and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 


Good for up to 1000 miles . . . use also 
traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 


Brayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from your Travel Agent 
2nd CLASS 


*21 


Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, 
Dept. J9-1, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


Ist CLASS 


*31°° 





Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 
on any train in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Wales (except for a few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 
show your “Guest 
Ticket” and go where 
you will. First Class 
$36, Second Class $24. 





15,000 ill. “Comprehensive, adult encyclo- 
pedia written and illustrated for junior and 
senior high students. Special emphasis on 
science. Visual aids include historical maps 
and three dimensional Transvisions. 190 pp. 
World Atlas. 96 pp. Study Guide. Yearbook.” 


Wonderland of Knowledge 


Wonderland of Knowledge Corp., 12 vols. 
4,600 pp. (4-12) $99.50. Annual Rev. 35 per 
cent of space pictorial. “Story-style text 
with varied illustrations, many in full color; 
builds reading skills as it informs; curricu- 
lum subjects fully treated; classroom-tested; 
study aids including ‘Wonderland Adven- 
tures,’ ‘Picture Stories.’ Thought questions 
Non-glare paper; sturdy binding, Smythe- 
sewn; 400-page Year Book; Hobby and 
Guide Books, two other volumes optional at 
$10.50 additional.” 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Field 


vols 


Educational 
4-12) 


prices 


Enterprises 
10,500 pp 
and library 


Corp., 19 
$129-$169, special 
Cont. Rev. ‘““Well- 
illustrated reference set, recommended for 
school, library, use. Based upon ex- 
tensive surveys of curricula, it meets school 
reference needs. Material is factually pre- 
ented, simply and clearly written, graph- 
ically illustrated, and logically arranged 
Revision of is continuous, so infor- 


nation is up-to-date 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Book House for Children 
Tale 


$69.50 


school 


home 


naterial 


of Progress. 9 vols 
Biennial Rev. 30 per 
pictorial. “Social studies 
resource Old World backgrounds fron 
caveman to Age of Discovery, with descrip- 
tion of leading pre-Columbian civilizations 
Americas. Vividly written, illustrated 
1any pictures in color. Summaries and 
Durable black and gold binding with 
paintin 


A Picturesque 
2,700 pp. (5-10) 
cent of content 


with 
index 


cove 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 
Collier's 

pp. (high 

multiple 


vols. 22,407 
single and 


Harvard Classics. 51 
and up) $199, 
discounts available to 
schools. 1957 A scholarly selection of the 
Great Books from the Eastern and Western 
World by Harvard Univ. President Charles 
W. Eliot. Contains 418 literary works by 
302 authors. Literary selections from the 
fields of science, education, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion. Complete set 
of 594 analytic catalog cards furnished with 
each purchase.” 
Collier’s New Junior 
5,000 pp. (K-12) $69 
set discount 
1,000 ill A 
reading progran 


poem 


school 


purchase 


Classics. 10 vols 
single and multiple 
available to schools 1957 
comprehensive enrichment 
which contains 611 stories 
selected from children’s litera- 
by two children’s librarians. Title 
and author index plus a unique reading 
guide make thi set good for remedial 
reading classes and as a supplement to pro- 
gram in geography and_ social 
studie 

Collier’s World Atlas 
(3-12) $12.50 
purchase discount 
1958. Over 346 
most useful Atlas. A 
dex of 500 pages 
countrie states 


ana 
ture 


& Gazetteer. 1 vol 
single and multiple 
available to schools 
nany in full color. “A 
geographical fact In- 
which contains maps, of 
and provinces. Most of 
them in full with Collier’s unique 
marginal index to the map. This index 
forth population statistics and map 
coordination Volume contains numerous 
economic, political and social studies fact 
maps, table charts plus an illustrated 
Gazetteer.’ 


200 pp 


naps 


color 
next 


sets 


and 


Columbia University Press 

The Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer of the 
World. 1 vol. 2,158 pp. (9-12) $58.50. ““Alpha- 
betic arrangement of articles on: nations, 
continents, regions, counties, provinces, and 
municipalities, ancient as well as modern— 
with such essential facts about each place 
as pronunciation; variant spellings, popu- 





ee he 


ation, geographical and political location, 
iates of discovery and development, cul- 
tural institution economic resources, and 


products 


Educators Association 
The Volume Library. 1 vol. 2,428 pp. (K-12) 
7.95 Cont. Rev. 1,650 color ill. “Especially 
] thematics, history, English and 
S ontributors from 44 univer- 
Map f 48 states, continents and for- 
countries. Accurate, up-to-date, com- 
‘ nsive ross-referenced fact index with 
000 entric Advanced bibliographies and 
irses. Officially approved research 
ip for 10 years. Annual Yearbook 


Frontier Press Co. 

The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion. 1 or 2 vols. 2,280 pp. (4th and up) $27 
for 1 vol.; $31 for 2 vol. set with complete 
ndex in both vols. Bi-annual Rev. Over 800 
ill., many in color. “66 special subject dic- 
tionaries, 330 tables, over 3,000,000 words are 
in the 12 complete books bound in 1 or 2 
thumb-notched volumes: English, literature, 
istory, geography, science, mathematics, 
economics, government, fine arts, education, 
biography and miscellany. Cross index of 
over 23,000 entries.” 


Grolier Society, Inc. 

Book of Popular Science. 10 vols. 4,274 
) 2) $89.50 less 1, educational discount, 
delivered. Annual Rev. 4,360 ill. 
science reference series planned 
and senior high. Brings together 
lace science information which 
could only be found in many 
In simple, non-technical 
explains basic science material 
nd irifies current scientific developments.” 
Lands and People. 7 vols. 2,800 pp. (6-12) 
$69.50 le educational discount, or $46.33 
Annual Rev. 2,800 ill. “Social 
iding and reference, heavily illus- 
t ite interest. Volumes may 
ised as a set for reference 
res factual data concern- 
vy at the conclusion of the 

ip-to-date statistics.” 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
‘s Thesaurus of Words and Phrases. 
All) $1.79 Rev. 1941. “A treas- 
to enrich vocabulary. Refer- 
ndispensable for speakers and 
ant variety. Only authorized 
low price.” 


New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. 

4 Dictionary of American-English Usage, 

Margaret Nicholson. 1 vol. 671 pp. (Ad- 
anced high school and college) 75 cents 
1957 A revision of Fowler's Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, up-to-date and geared to the 
American language, this book shows how 
to avoid common mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, word usage, and punctuation. This 

a complete, unabridged reprint of the 
book originally published by Oxford Univ. 
Press at $5.00." 

The New American Roget’s College The- 
saurus in Dictionary Form. 1 vol. 414 pp. 
High school and college) 50 cents. 1958. 
The latest version of Roget’s work, this 
edition is brought up-to-date to include 
latest colloquial and slang terms, new words, 
phrases, and synonyms in science and many 
other fields. A valuable feature is its com- 
pletely alphabetical arrangement; since no 
index is required, it is easier to use. In- 
valuable aid to speakers and writers.” 

The Reader’s Companion to World Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. 493 pp. (Advanced high school 
and college) 75 cents. 1956. “Edited by Calvin 
S. Brown, Lillian Herlands Hornstein, G. 
D. Percy, and others. A guide to the litera- 
ture of all countries and all ages, alpha- 
betically arranged. There are entries for 
authors, titles of literary works, periods, 
novements, and technical terms, with many 
cross-references.” 


Pocket Books, Inc. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading, 
by Nancy Larrick. 1 vol. 258 pp. (For teach- 


ers) 35 cents. 1958. Circ. ‘“‘Covers all aspects 
of this subject. Sponsored by National Book 
committee. Illustrated with lists of recom- 
mended reading on different age levels. 
Indexed.” 


Random House, Inc. 

A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage, by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans 
1 vol. 576 pp. (High school and college) 
$4.46. 560,000 entries. Cont. Rev. Circ. “This 
guide to the effective use of the English 
language has been well received. Based on 
the latest linguistic scholarship, it covers 
questions of word preferences, grammar, 
style, punctuation, idioms, etc.” 


St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 


Atlas of the Sky, by Sir Harold Spencer 
Jones. 1 vol. 160 pp. (9-12) $12.50. 1958. Circ 
“Planned for those interested in astronomy 
but with no background in the subject. Up- 
to-date and informative text.” 


Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

The Golden Geographic Encyclopedia, 
adapted and edited by T. Shabad and Peter 
Stern. 228 pp. (5th and up) $7.99. 1958 
Cire. “A 10” x 13'4” treasury of geographic 
lore compiled for readers of every age, it 
contains more than 450 photographs, maps 
and illustrations in full color. A one-volume 
atlas and reference book, indexed and illus- 
trated.” 

Golden Library of Knowledge Series, pre- 
pared under supervision of Dr. Herbert S. 
Zim. 8 vols. 56 pp. (4th and up) $1.29 ea. 
1958. Circ. ‘This series provides material on 
special subjects for youngsters with a yearn- 
ing for knowledge.” 

The Golden Treasury of Natural History, 
by Dr. Bertha Morris Parker. 224 pp. (5-12) 
$4.99. 1952. ““More than 500 full-color pictures 
accompany and interpret the text. The se- 
lection of material has been based on the 
questions young people ask.” 


Spencer Press, Inc. 

Our Wonderful World. 18 vols. 8,500 pp 
(4-12). $160. less 20 $128. Cont. Rev. 17,- 
000 ill. “A reference set and learning tool 
that is encyclopedic in scope. Thematic or- 
ganization, developed by Editor-in-Chief 
Herbert S. Zim, is essentially an education 
plan for young readers applied to books. 
Two supplements issued annually.” 


United Educators, Inc. 

Junior Instructor. 2 vols. 376 pp. (Pre- 
school-4) $25. Biennial Rev. 70 per cent of 
space pictorial. “Detailed guides for enrich- 
ing instruction in science, art, social studies, 
nature study, creative and dramatic activi- 
ties, arithmetic, health, music, rhythms, read- 
ing, safety, character education, etc. Sturdily 
bound in washable covers.” 


DICTIONARIES 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

New Century Dictionary of the English 
Language. 2 vols. 2,798 pp. 220,000 entries 
4,000 ill. Every 2 or 3 year Rev. $25 less 
22%. (Jr. H. S.-college). 1927-57. Circ. ““‘While 
the New Century Dictionary is based on the 
original Century Dictionary in many vol- 
umes, it is much more compact and is com- 
pletely up-to-date.” 


L. J. Bullard Co. 


The How and Why Dictionary (Rainbow). 
1 vol. 433 pp. 1,100 color ill. $4.40. (1-4). 
“Contains 2,300 entries which children use 
in speaking and recognize when reading. 
Words chosen are those occurring most fre- 
quently in a consolidation of eight word 
lists for children 5-8 years old. Edited by 
Wendell W. Wright, Indiana Univ.” 


Franklin Publishing Co., Inc. 

Modern Science Dictionary, by A. Hecht- 
linger, Bronx H. S. of Science. 800 pp. $8.50. 
(7-12). 1959. Cire. “First science dictionary 
specially compiled for high school students. 
Written in simple style, it covers every 
branch of science taught in high schools, 
including up-to-the-minute developments. 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 


| fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
| fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 


published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


| Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 


Webster can be “just as good.” 





THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 


| Webster’s New International Diction- 


ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 


| Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 


permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 


And Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


-Websler 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Over 15,000 definitions, wherever possible 
with explanatory examples; illustrated.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


F. & W. New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, Unabridged. 1 vol. 2,815 
pp. 460,000 entries. 7,000 ill. $28 (buckram) 
(All). 1952. Cire. “Dictionary is noted for 
outstanding features. More than 380 spe- 
cialists and editors were employed in this 
monumental work.” 

F. & W. Standard High School Dictionary. 
1 vol. 1,008 pp. 50,000 entries. 1,800 ill. $2.40 
(7-9). 1955. Circ. “50,000 terms accurately 
pronounced and clearly defined in words of 
the secondary school age level.” 

F. & W. Standard Junior Dictionary. 1 vol 
768 pp. 39,000 entries. 1,500 ill. $2.80. (4-6) 
1957. ‘“‘Dictionary for junior school use has 
many features. There is one alphabetical 
order of terms selected for younger readers 
Definitions are phrased for easy understand- 
ing. 1,500 pictures of high definitive value 
include page plates and half-tone illustra- 
tions. Large bold type. Especially compiled 
for students 8 to 14 years old 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


Young Reader’s Color-Picture Dictionary. 
1 vol. 96 pp. 320 entries plus 83 derivative 
1958. $1.46, reg. binding; $2.52, library bind- 
ing. (1-3). Circ. ‘Newest dictionary prepared 
for children in school grades 1 to 3. Written 
by Dr. Margaret B. Parke, this book teaches 
the young student the ba words he is 
expected to know at his level. All en- 
tries have been taken from scientific word 
lists, including the Dolchs t words. The 
meanings are explained clearly with full- 
color pictures, and simple sentences contain 
only the words contained in the dictionary 

My First Dictionary. 1 vol. 144 pp. 620 
entries. 620 ill. $1.13 (pre-school to 1). 1948 
Circ. “A good start for beginning readers 
Each word illustrated in full color. Defini- 
tions in clear, large print.’ 

Picture Dictionary for Children. 1 vol 
384 pp. 5,079 entries. 1,442 ill. Rev. 1958. $2.21 
(3-5). Circ. “This comprehensive dictionary 
has already taught two million boys and 
girls to read, write, and spell. This 
widely-used dictionary for older students 
because of its thoroughness and complete- 
ness.” 

The Grosset-Webster Dictionary. 1 vol 
672 pp. 75,000 entries. 1,000 ill. Biennial Rev 
$1.84. (All). 1947. Cire. “A new, up-to-date 
edition of dictionary that spells out pro- 
nunciations without symbols. Makes the 
book easy to use without knowledge of 
phonetics. Easy-to-read print.” 


is a 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
International 


Webster’s New Dictionary, 
second edition. 1 vol. 3,350 pp. 600,000 en- 
tries. 12,000 ill. Cont. Rev. $35.55. (All) 
1957. Circ. ‘“‘The only unabridged dictionary 
completely revised and rewritten in the last 
25 years. Information center covers every 
subject in realm of knowledge. Color plates 
sections of special material.” 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, a 
Merriam-Webster. 1 vol 1,196 pp. 125,000 
entries. 2,300 ill. Cont. Rev. $4.50, unindexed:; 
$5.40, indexed. (High school and college 
1958. Cire. “‘Tailor-made for student use 
it is a complete and well-balanced desk-size 
dictionary. Convenient separate sections of 
biographical and geographical information 
Reflects continuous original research by the 
staff of permanent dictionary specialists 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. 1 vol 
1,730 pp. 40,000 entries. Cont. Rev. $7.65 
(All). 1957. Circ. ‘“‘Contains important infor- 
mation on the lives of 40,000 famous men 
and women from all walks of life and all 
periods of time. A useful and helpful source 
of quick and concise information, partic- 
ularly for students.” 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. 1 vol 
1,352 pp. 40,000 entries. 177 map ill. Cont 
Rev. $7.65. (All). 1957. Cire. “A great fund 
of current geographical information in a 
single volume. More than 40,000 of the 
world’s important places with concise in- 
formation. Latest official census figures. 177 
maps including 24 full-page maps in color; 
126 tables; complete guide to pronunciation.” 

Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. 1 vol 
944 pp. Cont. Rev. $5.40. (All). 1951. Circ 


‘A wordbook on a new plan designed to 
show how to use the right word in the 
right place. Clarifies distinction between 
words of like meaning and illustrates their 
proper use. Includes extensive lists of an- 
tonyms and analogous and contrasted words. 
Easy to use.” 


New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. 

New American Webster Handy College 
Dictionary. 1 vol. 544 pp. Over 100,000 en- 
tries. 347 ill. 50 cents. (High school and col- 
lege). 1957. “Includes thousands of slang, 
colloquial, and American words not found 
in other small dictionaries. Includes easy- 
to-use key to pronunciation, lists of abbre- 
viations, foreign words and phrases, a 
gazetteer.” 

New American Webster Dictionary. 1 vol 
412 pp. 25,000 entries. 167 ill. 35 cents. (High 
school). 1955. “‘Large, clear type, illustrated, 
includes gazetteer, foreign words and 
phrases, abbreviations.” 


Random House, Inc. 

American College Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,472 
pp. 132,000 entries. 1,500 ill. Cont. Rev. $3.75 
plain; $4.50 indexed. (High school and col- 
lege). 1958. Circ. “Prepared with help of 
experts. Includes 60,000 technical and scien- 
tific definitions. Kept continuously up-to- 
date. The most common meanings of each 
word are given first. All entries are in a 
single alphabetical order 

American Everyday Dictionary. 1 vol. 576 
pp. 60,000 entries. 150 ill. Cont. Rev. 75 cents 
$1.13 indexed. (9th and up) 1955. Cir« 
Based on the American College Dictionary 
this dictionary was designed to provide, in 
inexpensive, concise format, the words met 
with in everyday life. All entries are in a 
single alphabetical listing, and there is in- 
cluded a guide to grammar and a vocabu- 
lary builder 

American Vest Pocket Dictionary. 1 vol 
320 pp. 30,000 entries. Cont. Rev. 72 cent 
(7th and up). 1954. Cire Designed to be 
a reliable, up-to-date, and easy to use dic- 
tionary in vest-pocket size. Gives pronun- 
ciations where necessary, and syllabication 
Also contains spelling rules, words often 
mispronounced or misspelled, statistical in- 
formation, etc.” 


Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

My Little Golden Dictionary. 1 vol. 56 pp 
$1.29. (1-2). 1957. Cire A first dictionary 
that offers, on every level, important inci- 
dental learning; new vocabulary and con- 
cepts, awareness of the connection between 
ideas and printed words, self-help in begin- 
ning a sight vocabulary. Can be related to 
beginning reading activities.” 

Courtis-Watters Illustrated Dictionary. 1 
vol. 544 pp. 7,500 entries; 10,000 variants 
2,100 full color ill. $4.99. (4-6). 1951. Circ 
“Designed to encourage independent use 
by the child. 7,500 words (plus more than 
10,000 variants) are de -d and demon- 
strated in sentences. Over 2,100 full-color 
pictures invite interest and expand mean- 
ings 

Golden Dictionary. 1 vol. 94 pp. 1,030 en- 
tries. 1,500 color ill. $3.19. (2-3). 1944. Circ 
“The 1,030 words, their selection guided by 
standard word lists, are defined in simple 
lively terms. Words are grouped, where 
logical, under basic concepts.” 

Golden Picture Book of Words. 1 vol. 48 
pp. $1.89. (2-4). 1954. Circ. “Vocabulary and 
concept builder. There are short stories 
dealing with every aspect of the child's 
daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary to aid independent reading 
Remedial use.” 

Golden Picture Dictionary. 1 vol. 80 pp 
Over 800 entries. $1.89. (3-5). 1954. Circ 
“First aid in spelling and reading for the 
child who is not quite ready for a ‘big dic- 
tionary Familiar and new vocabulary. A 
book to help establish the dictionary habit 
Remedial use.” 


John C. Winston Co. 

Winston Senior Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,160 pp 
100,000 entries. 3,000 ill. Cont. Rev. $3.30 
(High school). 1957. Cire. “An attractive, 
usable dictionary containing word defini- 
tions that are simplified within the scope 


of advanced students. New modern atlas of 
the world.” 

Winston Dictionary for Schools. 1 vol. 962 
pp. plus atlas. 46,000 entries. 1,730 ill. Cont 
Rev. $2.49. (4-9). 1958. Circ. “Words, persons, 
and places in one alphabetical arrangement 
Large readable type. Up-to-date atlas.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS AVAILABLE 
THROUGH READERS’ CHOICE 


Bantam Books 

Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary. 50 cents 
(High school). “Revised edition. Includes 
word finder, special tables, punctuation and 
grammar guide.” 


Dell Publishing Co. 

Modern American Dictionary. 50 
(High school). “Complete, accurate 
date. More than 46,000 entries.” 


cents 
up-to- 


New American Library 


Webster Dictionary. 35 
“Clear type, lucid defi- 


American 
(High school) 
Illustrated.” 


New 
cents 
nitions 


Pocket Books, Inc. 


Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus. 35 cents 
school). Nearly 500 pages 

Shorter Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 50 
cents. (High “More than _ 10,000 
quotations, representing approximately 2,000 
authors. Indexed.’ 

Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary. 35 
cents. (High school). "500 pages of defini- 
tions. Also spelling guide, synonyms, an- 
tonyms, abbreviations.” 


(High 


school) 


Popular Library 
Webster’s New World Dictionary. 50 cents 
(High school) Gives origin of words, idio- 
tic usage, scientific and foreign terms. 300 
istrations.’ 





TESTS 


KEY: WT, working time. ST, scoring 
time. List, list price. Rev, revised. pp., 
number of pages. Circ., descriptive cir- 
eular available. Ans., separate answer 
sheet. (In parentheses), grade level. 


Achievement 


California Test Bureau, California Achieve- 
ment Tests (1-14), by Ernest W. Tiegs, Los 
Angeles State College; Willis W. Clark 
Calif. Test Bureau. 89-163 min. WT. 8 min 
ST. 5 levels; 2 to 4 forms. List 14-16 cents 
per copy 1957. Rev. 36-48 pp. Ans. Circ 
Grade placement norms; percentile norms 
by grade; Anticipated Achievement. Meas- 
ure achievement in the basic skills of read- 
ing, arithmetic, and language, and provide 
a diagnostic analysis of learning difficultie 
Each subject area is divided into two parts 
i.e., reading (vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion) arithmetic (reasoning and funda- 
mentals): language (mechanics of English 
and spelling) 

Public School Publishing Co., American 
School Achievement Tests (4-8), by Willis E 
Pratt et al, Pres State Teachers Coll 
Indiana, Pa. 177 min.; 4 sittings WT. 4 min 
ST. 4 forms—D, E, F, & G. List $4.75 per 
pkg. of 25 1958. New. 16 pp. Cire. Age 
and grade norms. New form G in inter- 
mediate grades (4-6) and advanced grades 
(7-9) batteries only. Primary I (grade 1, one 
part), forms D & E only; Primary II (grades 
2-3, two parts), forms D, E & F only. Com- 
plete battery has four parts (reading, arith- 
metic, language arts, social studies and 
science—available separately) for four sit- 
tings. Has timesaving self-scoring—no an- 
swer sheets or scoring keys required 


Aptitude 

California Test Bureau, California Anal- 
ogies and Reasoning Test (10-13), by Claude 
Mitchell, formerly Supt. of Schools, West 
Newton, Pa. 40 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms 
12 cents per copy 1958. New. 12 pp. Ans 





Cire. Standard score and percentile norms 
for gr. 10-13. Measures reasoning and ana- 
lytical skills, knowledge of terms, and the 
recognition of the relationship of knowl- 
edge in one field to knowledge in another; 
samples four areas: natural science, mathe- 
matics, social science, and literature. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. SRA 
Tests of Educational Ability for Grades 6-9 
(Jr. HS.) by Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 
Univ. of North Carolina. Approx. 1 hour 
WT. 3 min. ST. 1 form. Reusable test book- 
lets—$7 pkg. of 20; answer sheet and profile 
~$6 pkg. of 100; Scoring Stencil (hand or 
machine scored)—50 cents ea.; manual of 
directions—35 cents ea.; technical supple- 
ment—$1 ea.; review set—75 cents ea. © 1958. 
New. 24 pp. in test booklet. Ans. Percentile 
and quotient by grade and age. The TEA 
6-9 are tests of educational aptitude. Tests 
measure student's potential for school work 
success. Mental ability in three areas— 
language, reasoning, and quantitative—is 
measured and scores are added to obtain 
the IQ rating 
SRA Tests of Educational Ability for 
grades 9-12 (H.S.), by Thelma Gwinn Thur- 
tone, Univ. of North Carolina. Approx. 1 
hr. WT. 3 min. ST. 1 form. Reusable test 
booklets—$7 pkg. of 20; answer sheet & 
$6 pkg. of 100; scoring stencil (hand 
scored)—50 cents ea.; manual 
35 cents ea.; technical supple- 
review set—75 cents ea 
1957. Nev 16 pp. in test booklet. Ans. Per- 
centile ana quotient by grade and age. The 
12 battery is a multiscore aptitude 
high school achievement 
e teacher or counselor to 
vel of achievement to be 
during their high 
over-all grade aver- 
pecific subjects. Tests measure 
reasoning, quantitative ability 
Secondary Education Board, distributed 
only by Educational Records Bureau 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test (7-9). 75 
min. WT. Scoring by Educational Records 
Bureau required. 3 (A, B, and C) forms 
$1 ea. rental price 1957. Rev. 16 pp. Ans 
Cire. Independent schools norms. Scholastic 
aptitude test yielding separate verbal and 
numerical scores; no total score 


profile 
or macnine 
of directions 


ent—$l ea 


edicting 
expected of tudents 
ool years, both in 
€ ind n 


language 


Intelligence 


California Test Bureau, California Test of 
Mental Maturity (K-Adult) by Elizabeth T. 
Sullivan; Willis W. Clark, California Test 
Bureau; Ernest W. Tiegs, Los Angeles State 
Coll. 90 min. WT. 4 min. ST. 6 levels; 1 
form ea. 15 cents per copy. © 1957. Rev 
16-20 pp. Ans. Circ. Mental age norms; 
percentile norms by CA, and by popula- 
tions. Measure of mental capacity, sampling 
five areas: memory, spatial relationships, 
logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and 
verbal concepts. Yields both mental ages 
and IQ's for language and non-language 
data scores, as well as for total test 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity (K-Adult) by Sullivan, Clark, and 
Tiegs. Approx. 50 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 6 
levels; 1 form ea. 9 cents per copy 1957 
Rev. 12 pp. Ans. Circe. Mental age norms; 
percentile norms by CA, and by popula- 
tions. Measure of mental capacity, sampling 
four areas: spatial relationships, logical 
reasoning, numerical reasoning, and verbal 
concepts. Yields both mental ages and IQ’s 
for language and non-language data scores, 
as well as for total test. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Revised Stanford- 
Binet L-M Scale (2 yrs-Adult) by Lewis M. 
Terman and Maud Merrill. 1 form. 1959 
Rev. National norms based on cumulative 
data since 1937. Best items of the old Land 
M scales combined to make one L-M scale. 
Now yields a deviation IQ. Use restricted 
to qualified examiners 

Public School Publishing Co. Pressey 
Classification-Verifying Tests (3-6 & 7-12) 
by S. L. Pressey, Univ. of Ohio. 16 min. 
WT for one test. 30 sec. ST for one test. 1 
form. List $2.50 pkg. of 25 1958. Rev. 4 
pp. Age and grade norms. The two Classi- 
fication Tests (Intermediate and Senior) are 
short survey tests of general intelligence. 
When more reliable individual measures 
are needed, the parallel verifying test is 
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also administered and the better of the two 
scores used. Age norms are used in the 
usual way, and grade norms are used to 
compare mental ability with school achieve- 
ment. New format provides self-scoring 
without answer sheets or keys. 


Interest Inventories 


California Test Bureau, Picture Interest 
Inventory (7-Adult) by Kurt P. Weingarten, 
Yakima Jr. Coll. 30 min. WT. 4 min. ST. 1 
form. 15 cents per copy. © 1958. New. 24 
pp. Ans. Circ. Percentile norms based on 
junior high, high school, and college stu- 
dents. Identifies fields and patterns of occu- 
pational interests by a series of illustrations 
of occupational activities to which the 
examinee responds. An individual's choice 
is in no way influenced by his understand- 
ing of words or occupational terms; Fields 
—Inter-personal service, natural, mechani- 
cal, business, esthetic, and scientific; Sup- 
plemental—verbal, computational, and time 
perspective 
Occupational Interest Inventory (7-Adult) 
by Edwin A. Lee, formerly Dean, School of 
Ed., U.C.L.A.; Louis P. Thorpe, Univ. of So. 
Calif. 30-40 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 levels; 1 
form ea. 14 cents per copy. 1956. Rev. 16 
pp. Ans. Circ. Standard score and percentile 
norms by sex and composite population 
Appraises an individual's interests in six 
fields: personal-social, natural, mechanical, 
business, the arts, and the sciences; identi- 
fies three types of interests: verbal, ma- 
nipulative, and computational; and also 
measures level of interest. Interest analysis 
report available (four-page leaflet for re- 
porting and intermittent OII scores to stu- 
dents and parents) 

Science Research Associates, Inc 
Preference Record—Occupational (H.S.- 
Adult) by Dr. G. Frederic Kuder, Duke 
Univ. 30 min. WT. 2 min. ST per key. 1 
form. List $9.80 for 20 booklets 1956 
New. 21 pp. Ans. Differentiation ratio norms 
100-item interest inventory providing sepa- 
rate scores for specific occupation. Scoring 
keys now available for 38 different jobs 


Kuder 


Listening Comprehension 


Cooperative Test Div., Educatioanl Test- 
ing Service, STEP Listening, Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress Series (4-6, 
7-9, 10-12, 13-14) by cooperative authorship. 
70 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms at each of 
the 4 grade levels. List $3.20 per 20 1956- 
1957. New. Approx. 5 pp. Ans. Circ. Percen- 
tile-band norms by grade. Designed to 
measure skill in comprehending, interpret- 
ing, and evaluating listened to material. 


Mathematics 


Cooperative Test Div., Educational Test- 
ing Service, STEP Mathematics, Sequential 
Tests of Education Progress Series (4-6, 
7-9, 10-12, 13-14) by cooperative authorship 
70 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms at each of 
the 4 grade levels. List $395 per 20. « 
1956-1957. New. Approx. 8 pp. Ans. Circe 
Percentile-band norms by grade. Designed 
to measure developed mathematical con- 
cepts, abilities, and skills considered essen- 
tial to mathematical “literacy.” The content 
is not intended to be specific to any one 
course or set of courses 


Reading 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading Tests (2 & 3) by Arthur I. Gates, 
Teachers College. $1.35 per 35 1958. Rev. 
4 pp. Cire. The tests measure level and 
range of ability in word recognition and 
paragraph reading. Each of these aspects, 
or types, of reading is tested by a separate 
test. To provide for retesting, three equiva- 
lent forms of each type are available 
Gates Reading Survey — Machine-Scored 
Edition (4-10), Arthur I. Gates. $2.35 per 35 

1958. Rev. 4 pp. Circ. This reading survey, 
three tests in one booklet, is designed to 
measure word knowledge or vocabulary, 
power or level of comprehension speed of 
reading, accuracy of interpretation. This 
version of the survey is to be used with 
IBM answer sheets. Test booklets reusable. 


(Continued on page 30-T) 





The car-free, 
carefree way 


° SEE 


6 to 30-day all-expense tours 
throughout Europe. See the 
great cities and continental 
resorts plus storybook villages 
and sights frequently omitted 
in ordinary itineraries. Daylight 
travel by de luxe coach with 
snack bar and lavatory. English- 
speaking hostess-guide. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. For 
folder see your Travel Agent 
or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. R, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA (Zz 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 





To See the Best of 


EUROPE— 


Discerning travelers say “No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland.”” And you can 
do so at no extra alr fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on a “Songs of Erin 
Tour,” direct from Shannon 1, 2, 4,6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax. 

STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices. 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on 

**Songs of Erin 

Tours” and Shannon 

Shops, see your Travel Shan mom 
Agent or write MISS 

K.SHANNON, 33£. FREE AIRPORT 
50th St., New York. 

















| Teleguide. 


High Adventure 
with 
Lowell Thomas 


ICTIMS of the winter doldrums will 


appreciate the chance to take a 


“High Adventure with Lowell Thomas” 


to Danger Island in the South Pacific 


on Jan. 19, 10 p.m., over CBS-TV. The 
program is sponsored by the United 
Motors System the Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors 

The South Pacific’s summer in Janu 
ary is naturally inviting, but in Lowell 
Thomas’ broadcast, you will also ob 
serve research and experimentation fot 
the International Geophysical Year with 
a team of during a_ total 
eclipse at Danger Island, or Puka Puka, 
as the natives call it. Puka Puka 
one of the few places that fell within 
the range for observing the eclipse. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. At the 
many of us 
white sandy beach, and Dorothy La- 
mour in a fun, test how 
adequate your image of the islands is 
by checking the following statements 
as true or false: 

(a) The 
the white man’s civilization. 

(b) Life is easy; food plentiful. 

(c) Natives are ind hos 
tile. 

Unless you answered 
three questions, you share 
mon misconceptions about the 
Pacific: These are 


and 


scientists 


was 


mention of Polynesia 


picture a palm tree, a 


sarong. For 


islands are untouched by 


suspicious 


“false” to all 
com- 


South 


some 


the facts 

(a) Explorers visited the South Pa- 
cific as early as the eighteenth century, 
and active in the 
nineteenth. 

(b) Fluctuations in the 
rainfall often cause disaste1 
famine. 

(c) The natives are friendly 

2. Review each of the 
tions in the first of the question 
above, Try to determing 
false impression may have started and 
why it persists. 

3. Now test 
International Geophysical Year 

(a) The vear 1957 constituted the 
International Geophysical Year. 

(b) The duration of the 1.G.Y. was 
chosen to coincide with maximum solar 
activity. 


missionaries were 


and 
neal 


tide 
and 


misconcep 
part 


where each 


vour knowledge of the 


Cameraman drinks from coconut during filming at Danger Island in the South Pacific. 


(c) The work of the I.G.Y. has been 
conducted almost exclusively by Amer- 
ican scientists. 

(d) The experiments and research 
of the I.G.Y, has little importance for 
non-scientists. 

ANSWERS: 

(a) False. The 1.G.Y. extended from 
July 1, 1957 through Dec. 31, 1958. 

(b) True. Solar activity usually oc- 
curs in eleven-year and_ this 
time was chosen to coincide with maxi- 


cy cles, 


mum activity. 

(c) False. More than 10,000 scien- 
tists from 62 countries are cooperating. 

(d) False. It has immediate refer- 
ence to matters of interest to the lay- 
man, such as weather and radio trans- 
mission. 

4. Recall or review 
about and popular attitudes toward 
the launching of Sputnik and other 
satellites. Which of these attitudes con- 
tradict the real purpose of I1.G.Y.? 

5. Find a large, clear map of Aus- 
and the South Pacific. Locate 
New Zealand, Polynesia, Samoa, the 
Cook Islands, and finally, Puka Puka 
(about 10 degrees below the Equator). 

6. Florence (“Johnny”) Frisbie will 
appear at the beginning of the program 
to talk about Puka Puka and her late 
father, Robert Dean Frisbie. Frisbie 
was an American writer 
live on Puka Puka and married a native 
woman who bore him five children. 
You may enjoy looking up his articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly. He has written 
The Book of Puka Puka (Century, 
1929), helped edit his daughter’s Miss 
Ulysses from Puka Puka (Macmillan, 


the news stories 


tralia 


who came to 


ADVERTISEMENT 


1948). Most readily accessible is James 
A. Michener’s 
Return to Paradise. 

7. Be 


eclipse, auroral displays, atmosphere, 


account of Frisbie in 


able to define these terms: 
ionosphere, cosmic rays, earth’s mag- 
netic field, corona, chromosphere, ther- 


monuclear, and sun spots. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Robert Frisbie frequently com- 
plained about scientists disturbing na- 
tives to study their folkways. He wrote 
a friend that he would like to do some 
imaginary reports by Puka Pukans to 
be read before the Island society of 
anthropologists: “They would tell, for 
example, of the absurd aversion of the 
Americans to having the Puka Pukans 
dig up the bones of George Washing- 
ton or Thomas Jefferson; and how they 
refused them permission to make ex- 
cavations in the Arlington cemetery 
for the purpose of carrying away the 
bones of other prominent Americans for 
measurement and study.” 

2. On the day of the eclipse, Oct. 
12, 1958, The New York Times com- 
mented editorially: “To primitive peo- 
ples, usually seemed 
ominous and awesome mysteries. To 
the modern scientist some of the awe 
and certainly some of the mystery re- 
main but the portent is one of hope, 
because each eclipse contributes to our 
understanding about the sun which 
nourishes all life on earth.” Do you feel 
that the Times accurately reflected the 
attitudes of native and scientist? 

3. Has contact with civilization been 
beneficial to the natives>—Mary Hazarp 


eclipses have 
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Education—A Cooperative 
Program in Mississippi 


By J. M. TUBB 


> 


J. M. Tubb 


State Superintendent of Public Education 


| pew AY more than half a million boys 
and girls are enrolled in the public 
schools of Mississippi. Approximately 
half this number ride to school in 5,000 
safe, all-steel school buses, driven by 
drivers. children are 
17,484 teachers, of whom 
13,644 hold the highest class certificates 
issued. Teachers’ salaries are based upon 


trained These 


taught by 


icademic preparation and experience. 
Textbooks are free to all children en- 
led in public, private, parochial, and 
ndian schools in Text- 
books offered for adoption are evalu- 
ted by teachers administrators 
the State Superintendent 
For their 


selected. 


grades 1-12. 


and 
ppointe d by 
recommenda- 

ks ire 
basic curriculum in the public 
Is is set by statute. However, broad 
given by the State Board of 


: ; 
make changes as it deems 


rs are 

cation t 
essar’ry 
In 1952 the legislature provided a 
rogram for exceptional children. Classes 

schools for 
speech correction, the mentally retard- 
ed, and the physically handicapped. A 
study financed through the U. S. Office 
f Education is now being made on 
locating, diagnosing, and screening the 
mentally retarded children for special 
classes. A bulletin will be published at 
the completion of this project. In the 
future, increased emphasis will be given 
to the gifted child. 

Supervisors in the State Department 
of Education furnish consultative serv- 
ices to schools. Bulletins and _ syllabi 
pertaining to the curriculum and in- 
struction have been prepared by teach- 
ers and college personnel under the 
direction of the State Department of 
Education. Some of the more recent 
publications are: English, Grades 7-12; 
Oral Communication, Grades 1-12; and 
Guidance. The following are now in 
manuscript form: Art Education, Grades 
1-12; Social Studies (including Eco- 
nomic Education), Grades 7-12. 

In 1948 the State Board of Educa- 
tion appointed approximately fifty per- 
sons, representing all levels of education, 
to do the necessary research and work 
out a new teacher certification program. 
This program became effective in 1954. 
An Advisory Council to the Board has 
since 


ve been set up in the 


been in existence continuously 


1948. Consequently the State Board has 
at its command at all times highly com- 
petent persons to study changes and re- 
visions in certification requirements. 
Since 1954 the Bachelor’s degree— 
including 48 semester hours in general 
education and 18 semester hours in pro- 
fessional education on the appropriate 
level—has been required for a standard 
certificate. In addition, elementary 
teachers earn a minimum of 18 semester 
hours in specialized elementary educa- 
tion; secondary 
teachers earn 


and special subject 
in their teaching 
fields, ranging from 18 semester hours 


in mathematics to 63 semester hours in 


credit 


vocational agriculture. 

The Master’s degree is required for 
the AA certificate, and the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree, with a major in school 
administration, is required for the ad- 
ministrator’s certificate, 


State Aid Provided 


In 1946 state aid was first provided 
by the legislature for the erection of 
school buildings. The sum of $75,000,- 
000 from state and local districts had 
been spent, or obligated, for the pro- 
gram by 1952. In that year a survey 
was made to re-evaluate our building 
needs. Following that survey the legis- 
lature set up the Educational Finance 
Commission to reorganize school dis- 
tricts and allocate funds for school 
buildings. In 1946 there were 4,747 
administrative units in the state. That 
number was reduced to 869 by the ses- 
sion of 1954-55. At the present time 
there are only 151 administrative units, 
as a result of the reorganization pro- 
gram completed by July 1, 1957. 

Since 1954 the construction of 4,200 
classrooms has been approved. Some 
have been completed and others are in 
the process of being constructed. Within 
the next two years, when the present 
school building program has met the 
most pressing needs, it is estimated that 
between $175,000,000 and $200,000,- 
000 will have been spent or encum- 
bered since the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1946. 

Mississippians are very proud of these 
accomplishments—the results of faithful 
efforts of many people. Cooperation is 
the basis for the great educational im- 
provements in our state. 
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Matching Youth and Books 


This week, when more than a million 
Teen Age Book Club members open 
their copies of TAB News, they will 
choose from this selection of 25- and 


35-cent paperback books: 


Wild Horse Tamer, (J) Glenn Balch 

Mystery in Blue, Gertrude E. Mallette 

Body Building, Martin S. Dworkin 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Skin- 
ner and Kimbrough 

Golden Skates, Helen 
Heiss biography 

Kidnapped, (J) Robert Louis Stevenson 

Girl Trouble, James L. Summers—novel 

Your Own Book of Funny Stories 

Husky, (J) Rutherford Montgomery 

Lincoln’s Commando, (M) Ralph J. 
Roske and Charles Van Doren 

V-2, (M) Walter Dornberger 

Twenty Grand, Ermestine Taggard, ed. 
—short story collection 

Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl 

City, (M) Clifford Simak—science fic- 
tion 

Julius Caesar, (M) William Shakespeare 


Bolstad—Carol 


What guides these 16 choices? 

Each month the Teen Age Book Club 
staff lines up all books already approve d 
bv the Selection Committee. Then we 
match with appropriate books children’s 
known interests and reading abilities. 

We ask these questions 


1. Are boy and girl interests ade- 
quately represented? 

2. Are there books for reluctant, av- 
erage, and more mature readers? 


Each list must contain books ranging 
from sixth grade reading level through 
to adult fare. In the above list (J) sig 
nifies “for younger junior readers”; (M 
“more mature, advanced readers.” 


3. Do books match special interests? 


Collections 
History 
Biography 
Science 
Westerns 
How-to-do-it 
Personal growth 
Classics 
Mass media 
related books 


Mysteries 

Adventure 

Humor 

Horses 

Dogs, or other 
animals 

Sports 

Teen-age novels 

Family-growing-up 

Science fiction 


Some selections combine two or more 
“interests.” Our lists for Teen Age Book 
Club, Arrow Book Club, and the new 
Campus Book Club (grades 10-12) al- 
ways present a literary smorgasbord 
something tasty and tempting for all. 

Inquiries welcome: Check preferred 
field: Arrow Book Club (grades 4-6 

: Teen Age Book Club (grades 7-10) 
__; Campus Book Club (grades 10 and 
up) - 


WiLuuaM D. Boutwe.t, Director 
Scholastic Book Services 


33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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TEST LISTINGS 





Continued from page 27-T 


Gates Primary 
Arthur I. Gates 3: 
4 pp. Cire. This of reading tests 
measures level and range of ability in three 
important aspects of reading at early pri- 
mary stage word recognition sentence 
reading, paragraph reading. Each of these 
aspects, or type of reading is tested by a 
separate test. To provide for retesting, equiv- 
alent forms of each type are available 
Gates Basic Reading Tests (3-8) by Arthur 
I. Gates. $1.35 per 35 1958. Rev. 4 pp 
Circ. These tests measure speed of reading 
accuracy of comprehension, level of compre- 
hension, reading vocabulary. Each of five 
different aspects or types of reading i 
measured by a separate test. To provide 
for retesting at intervals, three equivalent 
forms of each type are available 
Gates Reading Survey, Hand-Scored 
tion (3-10) by Arthur I. Gates. List 
per 35. © 1958. Rev. 4 pp. Circ. This reading 
survey, three tests in one booklet, is de- 
signed to measure word knowledge or vo- 
cabulary, power or |. vel of comprehension 
speed of reading, accuracy of interpretation 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, STEP Reading (4-6, 7-9 
10-12, 13-14) by cooperative authorship. 70 
min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms at each of 4 
levels. 10 pp. approx. Ans. Circ. Percentile- 
band norms by grade. Designed to evaluate 
ability to read new material with compre- 
hension, insight, and critical understanding 
Houghton Mifflin Co. The Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test (9-Coll.) by M. J. Nelson 
Iowa State Teachers Coll.; James I. Brown 
Univ. of Minn. 30 min. WT. 3 min. ST. 2 
forms, A & B 1959. Rev. 12 pp. Ans 


Reading Tests (1 & 2) by 
$1.35 per 35 1958. Rev 


series 


Edi- 


$2.35 


National-percentile norm The Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test measures vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rate of reading. Work- 
ing time for the vocabulary test is 10 min- 
utes. Remaining 20 min allotted to 8 
comprehension sections 

Monroe Re- 
vised Silent Reading Test st 1 for grades 
3-5; Test 2 for grades 6-8) by Walter S 
Monroe, Univ. of Ill. 4 min. WT. 30 sec. ST 
3 forms. List $2.25 per pkg 2§ 1958 
Rev. 4 pp. Age and grade norms in both 
comprehension and rate. A short test of rate 
and comprehension in ] reading with 
revised format to provid elf-scoring 
without answer sheets or keys 


School and College Ability 


Cooperative Test Division Educational 
Testing Service, School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) (4-6, 6-8, 8-10, 10-12, 12-14) 
by cooperative authorship. 70 min. WT. 2 
min. ST. 2 forms at each of the 5 levels 
List. $3.95 per 20 1956, 1957. New. Ap- 
prox. 10 pp. Ans. Circ Percentile-band 
norms by grade. Tests are measures of de- 
veloped ability, indicative of relative aca- 
demic success student is likely to achieve 


Science 


Acorn Publishing Co 
National Achievement Test 
L. D. Crow, Brooklyn Coll. and W. L. Shu- 
man, Supt. Cuyahoga Co. Schools, Cleve- 
land. 35 min. WT. 1 min. ST. 2 forms. List 
$3. pkg of 25 1948 A, 1958 B. New. 8 pp 
Ans. Grade norms. This test has three parts: 
practical application of elementary science; 
cause and effect relation; miscellaneous facts 

Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, STEP Science Tests. Se- 
quential Tests of Educational Progress (4-6, 
7-9, 10-12, 13-14) by cooperative authorship 


Elementary Science. 
Series (4-6) by 
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PUL 
MATERIALS 


——1. ACORN PUBLISHING, p. 22-T 
Test catalogue 

— 2. AUSTRALIAN NEWS 
TION BUREAU, p. 4-T 
Ilustrated catalogue of films 

——.3. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 24-T 
Travel planning literature 

—4. P. F. COLLIER CORP., p. 5-T 
Brochures Enriching General 
—_Space Satellites Rockets 

—_5. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 4-T 
Cotalogue 

——6. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
pp. 2- & 3-T 
“Space Age” catalogue 

——7. FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
Information on interviews with: Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Wm. Douglas, Margaret Smith 
Al Capp, Robert Hutchins, Margaret Mead 
(See Dec. 12 Teacher, p. 3-T 

—__8. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 27-T 
Folder on all-expense bus tours 

——_9. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 22-T 
Samples of cut-out letters 

—_.10. NATIONAL COAL, p. 11-T 

a) List of teaching aids on coal b 

Information on careers in coal industry 

——11. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 23-T 
Catalogue ST 


AND INFORMA- 


Science 
Satellites 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City 
This coupon valid for two months 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


12. OXFORD BOOK CO., p. 23-T 
Group discount price information on ‘’Suc 
ceeding in College Entrance Tests 
13. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 13-T 
Travel booklet, ‘‘“Adventure in Education 
14. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 27-T 
Literature on Songs of Erin tours and 
Shannon shops 

__15. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, p. 19-T 
Brochure, ‘‘Golden Science Books for Cur- 
riculum Resource Material 
16. SITA WORLD TRAVEL, p. 4-T 
Information on tours 
17. UNITED AIRLINES 
Information and folders on Mainliner va 
cations (See Dec. 5 Teacher, p. 2-T 
18. WHEELER PUBLISHING CO., p. 6-T 
U.S. Trails Map and information on graded 
reading program 
19. JOHN C. WINSTON CO 
Brochure, “‘Our Neighbors 
20. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T 
21. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 32-T 
Article on Alaska reprinted from 1959 
World Book Encyclopedia 
22. SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES, 


Free information on book services 


p. 12-T 
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70 min. WT. 2 min 
of the 4 grade 


ST. 2 forms at each 
levels. List $3.95 for 20. 

1956, 1957. New. 10 pp. approx. Ans 
Cire. Percentile-band norms by grade. De- 
signed to measure ability to recognize and 
state problems relating to science. 


Social Studies 


Cooperative Test Div., Educational Test- 
ing Service, STEP Social Studies Tests. Se- 
quential Tests of Educational Progress 
(4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14) by co-operative au- 
thorship. 70 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms 
at each of the 4 grade levels. List $3.95 per 
20 1956, 1957. New. Approx. 13 pp. Ans 
Circ. Percentile-band norms by grade. De- 
signed to evaluate progress in achievement 
of the basic abilities and understandings 
which effective citizens should possess 

World Book Co., Peltier-Durost Civics and 
Citizenship Test. Evaluation & Adjustment 
Series (9-11) by Charles L. Peltier, Newton, 
Mass.; Walter N. Durost, Penellas County, 
Fla. List $3.80 per 35 1958. New. 8 pp 
Circ. Test consists of two sections: Achieve- 
ment section: 50 multiple-choice and 27 
matching items, measures knowledge of fed- 
eral, state, and local government officials, 
proceedings, functions, and principles. At- 
titude section: 32 items, assesses important 
feelings and beliefs in the citizenship area 


Spelling 

California Test Bureau, Wellesley Spell- 
ing Scale (9-13) by Thelma G. Alper, Wel- 
lesley College; Edith B. Mallory, Wellesley 
Coll. 15-20 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms. 5 
cents per copy 1957. Rev. 4 pp. Ans 
Circ. Percentile norms by grade. A 50-item, 
multiple-choice test based on words fre- 
quently used and often misspelled 


Study Habits 

California Test Bureau, California Study 
Methods Survey (7-13) by Harold D. Carter 
Univ. of Calif. 40 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 1 
form. 10 cents 1958. New. 7 pp. Ans 
Cire. Standard score and percentile norms 
for population of junior high, high school, 
and college students. A self-report inven- 
tory of 150 questions which reflect differ- 
ences in study methods and attitudes be- 
tween high-achieving and low-achieving 
students. Yields following scores: attitudes 
toward school, mechanics of study, plan- 
ning and total score, verification 


system 


Vocational Aptitude 

Science Research Associates, Inc. Flan- 
agan Aptitude Classification Tests (9-12) by 
John C. Flanagan, American Institute for 
Research. 3 sessions of 312 hrs. ea. WT 
Scored by SRA. 1 form. (1) Price of Cen- 
trally Scored FACT is $1.25 per student 
tested, plus transportation costs. Price in- 
cludes loan of all test materials, scoring of 
13 tests (there are 19 tests in all—the re- 
maining 6 tests are scored by the students) 
a Student's Booklet for each student, plus 
three percentiles-in-grade list reports. (2) 
rhirteen of the tests are in one test book- 
let, the Gray Book 64 pages, separate answer 
sheet. Six of the tests, mainly performance 
tests, are in a second test booklet, the Blue 
Book, 24 pages, no separate answer sheet 

1958. 5 tests are new; 14 previously pub- 
lished. Percentile norms by grades. Pro- 
vides aptitude scores for 19 job skills 


Writing 

Cooperative Test Div., Educational Test- 
ing Service, STEP Essay Test. Sequential! 
Tests of Educational Progress (4-6, 7-9 
10-12, 13-14) by cooperative authorship. 3 
min. WT. 10 min. ST. 4 forms at each of the 
4 grade levels. List $1. per 10 1957. New 
1 pp. Circ. Percentile-band norms by grade 
Designed to measure ability in essay writ 
ing in terms of organization, thought, style 
STEP Writing Test. Sequential Tests o 
Educational Progress (4-6, 7-9, 10-12, 13-14) 
by cooperative authorship. 70 min. WT. : 
nin. ST. 2 forms at each of 4 levels. List 
$3.95 per 20 1956, 1957. New. 10 pp. ap- 
prox. Ans. Circ. Percentile-band norms by 
grade. Designed to measure ability to criti- 
cize materials written by other students in 
terms of organization, effectiveness, ap- 
propriateness, style, and conventions 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


1959 EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


National Educational Television will pre- 
sent great art, study nuclear data and 
offer exciting drama during the first 
part of the new year. NET refers to the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter and its affiliated educational stations. 
The Center provides the stations with 
national programs on film. These sta- 
tions broadcast the shows at various 
times, so check with the station in your 
locality: 

WTIQ, Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KNME- 
TV, Albuquerque; WETV, Atlanta; 
WGBH-TV, Boston; WUNC-TV, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; WTTW, Chicago; WCET, Cin- 
cinnati; WOSU-TV, Columbus; KOAC- 
TV, Corvallis, Ore.; KRMA-TV, Denver; 
WTVS, Detroit; WMSB, East Lansing, 
Mich.; KUHT, Houston; WUFT, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; WJCT, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
KUON-TV, Lincoln, Nebr.; WHA-TV, 
Madison, Wis.; WKNO-TV, Memphis; 
WTHS-TV, Miami; WMVS-TV, Milwau- 
kee; KTCA-TV, St. Paul-Minneapolis; 
WYES-TV, New Orleans; KETA-TV, 
Oklahoma City; WHYY-TV, Philadel- 
phia; WQED, Pittsburgh; KVIE, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; KUED, Salt Lake City; 
KQED, San Francisco; KCTS, Seattle; 
KETC, St. Louis; WEDU-TV, Tampa; 
KUAT, Tucson; and WILL-TV, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Ill. Teachers can rent 
films they see on ETV through Indiana 
Univ.’s Audio-visual Service, Blooming- 
ton, Ind 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Decision: The Constitution in Action: 
Deals with disputes which precipitated 
the great legal decisions which have 
been handed down by the courts in in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. Series 
bears on today’s controversial issues. 
Produced by Columbia Univ.’s Erik 
Barnouw. 

Heritage: A selected group of prominent 
persons individually address themselves 
to broad areas of subject matter in fields 
where they are particularly qualified to 
speak. 

American Government: Pursuit of Happi- 
ness: Institutions of the Federal govern- 
ment; how they operate; why they func- 
tion as they do. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


A Dancer’s World: Martha Graham dis- 
cusses the technical training and study 
of the art of the dance. Members of her 
dance company perform. 

Fine Arts Quartet: Chicago's noted Fine 
Arts Quartet uses the interrupted re- 
hearsal technique to give viewers a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of chamber music. 

David Copperfield: This BBC production 
of the story is presented in 13 30-minute 
dramatic episodes. 

Appalachian Spring: This will be a sixty- 
minute film recording of Martha Gra- 
ham’s dance composition set to Aaron 
Copland’s symphonic work of the same 
name 


Socrates: Lister Sinclair's perspective dra- 
matization of the last days of Socrates 
showing sequentially Socrates pro- 
claimed oracle, the plot, Socrates and 
his disciples, the trial, and drinking the 
hemlock. 

Language in Action: Dr. S. I. Hayakawa 
provides an introduction to semantics. 


Maurice Evans and Donald Voorhees star 
in musical dramatization of Saint-Saens’ 
“Carnival of the Animals,’ on Bell Tele- 
phone Hour Monday, Jan. 12, 8:30 p.m. 
(NBC-TV). Evans recites Ogden Nash 
verses; Voorhees conducts orchestra; Baird 
Marionettes are featured. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Community of the Condemned: A search- 
ing same of penal institutions and cor- 
rectional systems and their inmates. 

Children Growing: Dr. Maria Piers ex- 
plains and discusses highlights of nor- 
mal child development. Children’s 
struggles as they grow physically, men- 
tally and emotionally are sometimes 
funny, bewildering, and occasionally 
painful. 

People Are Taught to be Different: A new 
departure in educational telecasting, 
this program dramatically portrays the 
different ways children are brought up 
throughout the world. Material is pre- 
sented by Dr Henry Allen Bullock, 
Texas Southern Univ. 

Exceptional Child: A descriptive series 
dealing with the problems of exception- 
al children in adjusting to home, school, 
and broader social patterns. 

Scientific Methods: Joe! Hildebrand, Univ. 
of California, reveals to the adult lay- 
man and the high school student the 
excitement and the discipline involved 
in scientific investigation. 

Nuclear Energy: The fundamental prin- 
ciples of atomic energy and its potential 
peacetime applications are discussed. 

Animals of the Seashore: Interesting and 
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important forms of life to be found 
along the salt-water beaches of North 
America. Features Dixy Lee Ray, Univ 
of Washington. 

Trans-Antarctic Expedition: An account 
of the Vivian Fuchs South Pole Expedi- 
tion of 1957-58. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Compass Rose: With Ruth Prins as story 
teller, this series is intended to stimu- 
late curiosity and interest among young 
viewers in knowing more about people 
and how they live. 

Fignewton’s Newspaper: Social studies 
concepts for the pre-school and primary 
grade school. Puppeteers Leo and Dora 
Velleman use the puppet medium to 
communicate concepts about the school, 
the home, and the community. 

Friendly Giant IV: The “Friendly Giant” 
(Bob Homme) tells stories and teaches 
youngsters about the things around 
them in this series. 

Music for Young People: An introduction 
to the instruments in the string, wood- 
wind, brass, percussion and keyboard 
sections of an orchestra. Violinist Ye- 
hudi Menuhin and conductor Thomas 
Scherman appear as commentators. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Jan. 7, 7:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
“Primer on Congress.” Washington cor- 
respondent Frank McGee in the third 
day of a week-long series on the rules 
of Congress, its leaders, their commit- 
tee system, and how bills are acted on. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Nightline: Bob Consi- 
dine is the key man for the first in a 
series of “audio documentaries.” “Image 
Russia” preempts “Nightline” Mondays 
through Thursdays with 30 hours of pro- 
gramming over a four-week period on 
all phases of life in the Soviet Union. 

Sun., Jan. 11, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kalei- 
doscope: “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” by Ben 
Hecht. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Jan. 8 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: 
Dana Wynter heads the cast in an adap- 
tation of Henry James’ “The Wings of 
the Dove.” Set in England and Italy in 
the early years of the 20th Century, it 
is a love story about a beautiful young 
girl whose romance with an impover- 
ished writer is disapproved of by her 
wealthy, socialite aunt. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Jan. 7, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) All-Star 
Jazz Show: Louis Armstrong, Duke El- 
lington, George Shearing, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Gene Krupa, others. 

Sat., Jan. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Sir John Barbirolli con- 
ducts. 

Sun., Jan. 11; 1:05 p.m. (CBS) Cleveland 
Symphony: George Szell conducts. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Jack Benny 
Program: The long-awaited Jack Benny 
parody of MGM's suspense classic, 
“Gaslight.” 

Mon., Jan 12, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour (Premiere): “Adven- 
tures in Music,” with Harry Belafonte, 
Renata Tebaldi, Maurice Evans, the 
New York City Ballet, and the Baird 
Marionettes in the first of four hour- 
long programs this season featuring 

reat names in opera, concert, dance and 
olk music. Maurice Evans will be nar- 
rator in “Carnival of the Animals,” Og- 
den Nash’s verses to the music of Saint- 
Saens, with the Baird Marionettes. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Mon., Jan. 12, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook (Premiere on new 
network): “Sleeping Beauty.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“Dugout on the Sinu.” About Indian 
tribes in the jungles of Colombia 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state — 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an authoritative 
collection of facts. The 1959 achievement includes guide- 
posts for the future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, critically 
reviewed by former Governor Gruening, is interestingly 
illustrated with color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, 
Canadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, wrote the 
expanded article on the United Nations. The completely 
new article on Space Travel was reviewed by Wernher von 
Braun, one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, weather, rice, 
and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 1959 World Book 
Encyclopedia continues its leadership in America’s schools, 
homes, and libraries. 


Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


FREE! Send for the new, colorful articleon Alaska as reprinted from 
the 1959 World Book Encyclopedia. 


oeeeeeeeeeereer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


Wor.p Book, Dept. 1591, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of your new article on Alaska from the 1959 
World Book Encyclopedia. 


Zone State_ 


Grade Taught_ 





